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THE WEEK. 


Tue full result of the great battle which has been 
raging round Mukden for more than a week is still 
unknown. The Russians are retreating on all sides, 
but Kuropatkin with the Russian centre appears to be 
fighting stubbornly on the north bank of the Hunho 
with Mukden behind him. The Russian left is retreat- 
ing on Fushun, closely pressed by Kuroki. The 
Russian right, under Kaulbar, appears to have been 
driven back. The main question still doubtful is 
whether the Russians have been cut off from their 
supplies by Nogi, who on the extreme Japanese left has 
made a rapid advance eastward north of Mukden. The 
bare announcement in an official report from Tokio that 
the Japanese have cut the railway north of Mukden does 
not decide this question. They will have to hold the 
railway besides cutting it if they are to destroy the 
Russian army, and a retreat by Kuropatkin may drive 
them back. The fact that Kuropatkin is still holding 
his ground south of Mukden suggests that Nogi cannot 
be in much force in his rear, unless, indeed, he is hope- 
lessly cut off and making a desperate resistance merely 
to postpone his surrender, which the size of his army 
renders unlikely. The situation is analysed in another 
column 





Two manifestoes were issued on Friday in last 
week by the Tsar within a few hours of each other, 
and the contrast between them caused the greatest 
excitement. The first might have been written by 
M. Pobiedonostzeff ; the second is believed to be a 
modified form of a manifesto drawn up some weeks ago 
by Prince Mirski. In the first the Tsar called on right- 
minded people of all classes to join with him by word 
and deed in the great and sacred task of overcoming the 
stubborn foreign foe and of eradicating revolt at home 
and in wise efforts to check internal confusion. The 
phrase ‘‘ by word and deed” was generally understood 
to mean that the Government were going to stir up 
the peasants to ill-treat the students and revolutionaries. 
Of course, in the earlier days of the movement it was 
no uncommon thing for peasants to deliver up agitators 
to justice, as Markeloff was delivered up in Turgenev’s 
novel. The manifesto was said to have been written 
by M. Greugmuth, the editor of the Viedomosti. A 
few hours after its publication appeared a second 
manifesto conceived in a totally different spirit. This 
manifesto was issued in such haste that Ministers did 
not wait for the regular edition of the official message. 
In this second manifestc there occurred the following 
sentence: ‘* I am resolved henceforth, with the help of 
God, to convene the worthiest men possessing the con- 
fidence of the people and elected by them to participate 
in the elaboration and consideration of legislative 
measures.” In a few hours the Tsar seemed to have 
passed from the extreme spirit of absolutism to a more 
liberal spirit than that shown by any of his predeces- 
sors. The manifesto was issued on the forty-fourth 
anniversary of the emancipation of the serfs, and it 
went beyond the intentions attributed to Alexander 
II. which were defeated by his assassination. 

Tuts conciliatory manifesto followed close on the 
breakdown of the Shidloffsky Commission for investi- 
gating the laws relating to workmen and strikes. 
Shidloffsky, president of the commission, told the 
workmen on the Friday that their demands for the 


release of imprisoned colleagues could not be satisfied, 
and the workmen therefore refused to elect delegates. 
Some attribute the manifesto to the Tsar’s fear of a 
rising among the workmen ; others to warnings from 
M. Rouvier and the French Government; others, 
again, to the military news. Subsequent events cer- 
tainly suggest that the developments will be slow and 
cautious. M. Bulyghin, the Minister of the Interior, 
is described as busily engaged in the preparation of his 
plans for a commission to draw up a scheme. At 
present the composition of the commission is still 
undecided. The Standard correspondent suggests 
that the presidents of the provincial zemstvos 
will sit on it, and possibly the marshals of 
the provincial nobility. The creation of the 
representative assembly will not be the work of a con- 
stituent assembly but of this commission, a commis- 
sion that will probably be constituted after discussion 
at a council of Ministers. The Standard correspondent 
thinks that the assembly itself will meet in the autumn. 
The arrangements and size of such an assembly pre- 
sent a vast field for speculation and conjecture, as 
Prince Kropotkin pointed out in this review last 
autumn. M. Bulyghin has been generally counted a 
reactionary from the fact that he was the Grand Duke 
Sergius’s assistant, but his friends dispute this view 
of him. It is unlikely, of course, that the assembly 
will have more than consultative powers, but the 
Standard correspondent credits M. Bulyghin with the 
wish to give it the right to initiate legislation. 

THE resignation of the Giolitti Cabinet took place, 
writes our Rome correspondent, in an unfortunate 
moment, when no one was prepared for a crisis, and 
when the majority of the people, not knowing the real 
condition ot the ex-Premier’s health, did not believe 
that he would really abandon power. Unfortunately 
Signor Giolitti is much more ill than is generally 
known. Not only cannot he now attend to the lightest 
work, but he cannot even hear of the most trivial and 
insignificant event without showing signs of extreme 
prostration. The disappearance of Signor Giolitti from 
the political scene renders the Parliamentary situation 
most complicated. As is known, the Cabinet which has 
just resigned was Liberal, and had presented itself to 
Parliament and country with a most democratic pro- 
gramme, which was in part fulfilled. However, the 
intransigent Socialists, who, just because of the Liberal 
attitude of the Government saw their popularity 
vanish, took a pretext to proclaim a_ general 
strike, hoping that out of it would come the fall 
of the Cabinet. Instead, without the intervention of 
the Government being even necessary, the great 
majority of the people rebelled against the leaders of 
the disorders, and the general elections which followed 
resulted in a complete defeat of the Extreme Parties 
and in an overwhelming majority for the Cabjnet, not, 
however, entirely composed of Liberals. As long as 
Giolitti was in power they were all his followers, and as 
Giolitti would not depart from his Liberal programme 
the majority appezred to be all Liberals ; but with the 
disappearance ct the man who kept them united, it is 
not easy to form another Cabinet supported by the 
same majority. de® 

In neither of the two dual monarchies has the 
constitutional crisis abated. The Swedes, it seems, 
are still indisposed to grant the demands of their 
Norwegian cousins, though why they should stick at 
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gratifying Norway’s eager desire for a separate con- 
sular service it is difficult for outsiders to understand. 
Perhaps this family quarrel is due to the disappearance 
of the Russian danger, which seemed to be coming 
very near when the liberties of Finland began to be 
destroyed. No advance has been made towards the 
formation of a stable Cabinet in Hungary. The aged 
Emperor-King seems to be unable to make up his mind 
to allow a partition of the army. The irresolution of 
the old man is not surprising. All his life he has been 
in the habit of trusting to force or yielding too late. If 
events go on drifting it will be too late to preserve 
any unity in the Habsburg realms. In the last few 
days there has been issued what the Zimes corre- 
spondent rightly calls a significant declaration on the 
part of the ‘‘Industrialists” (z.e., the protectionist 
landlords and protected manufacturers) of Austria. 
They have come to the conclusion that they will be 
able to fleece the consumers even better if a line of 
customs houses is drawn between Hungary and Austria, 
and they suggest that an economic dissolution of 
partnership should accompany the military dissolution. 
Thanks to the immense production of wheat and flour 
in Hungary, the poor people in Austria get good bread 
as cheaply as in England. If fiscal separation means 
an import duty on wheat there will be a terrible aggra- 
vation of pauperism and discontent throughout the 
dominions of the Austrian Crown. 


Tue chief political event of the week has been the 
resignation of Mr. Wyndham. This step, we think, 
as our readers know, Mr. Wyndham ought to have taken 
some weeks ago rather than bea party tothe Cabinet’s 
censureon Sir Antony MacDonnell. We think Mr. Wynd- 
ham would have consulted his own dignity better if he 
had resigned from a sense of what he owed to the 
spirit in which he appointed his distinguished Under- 
Secretary. NHeretires, as Mr. T. W. Russell points out 
in an interesting article in the Manchester Guardian, 
with the credit of good intentions, though he was not 
strong enough to live up to them. Lord Selborne’s 
place at the Admiralty has been taken by Lord Cawdor, 
the chairman of the Great Western Railway Company. 





Tue debates during the week have been of the kind 
that are usual during the discussion of supplementary 
estimates. There was an important little protest 
against birching in the navy on Monday, and the 
Government have been vigorously harried over their 
gigantic follies in Somaliland. Their predicament can 
be understood when we mention that Lord Percy was 
reduced to saying that the Mullah has fewer followers 
than he had before, and Mr. Arnold-Forster was driven 
to recalling a catastrophe twenty years old, a catastrophe 
in which Mr. Chamberlain, almost alone among living 
statesmen, had a responsible share, as an example of 
what a Liberal Government would do. Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Burns, and Mr. Lloyd-George were all very happy in 
their exposure of the stupid policy which has inflicted 
countless injustices on the native tribes, imported arms 
into Somaliland, indulged in ineffectual demonstrations 
against a foe who defied capture, and spent, as Mr. 
Burns well put it, on these defeated and stultified enter- 
prises enough money to build 24,000 cottages for Irish 
labourers, and ended, as Mr. Bryce said, in increasing 
the importance of the Mullah. Even this Government 
can scarcely match the completeness of this record of 
failures. There was a brief Irish debate on Tuesday even- 
ing on the case of the Evicted Tenants. Mr. Redmond 
showed that 4,550 applications have been made to the 
Estates Commissioners and only 130 applicants have 
been reinstated. The Attorney-General for Ireland, 
who replied, drew on himself a severe rebuke 
from Mr. Morley, who commented severely on 
the withholding of the regulations issued by 
the Irish Government. He said that this was typical of 


what often happened. An Act of Parliament was 
made at Westminster, and when it reached Dublin 
the whole intention of Parliament was frustrated. 

THERE was a debate on Monday on Lord Selborne’s 
appointment as Lord Milner’s successor, raised by Mr. 
Swift MacNeill’s motion for the adjournment of the 
House. Mr. MacNeill’s motion was seconded by Mr. 
Keir Hardie and supported by Mr. Sydney Buxton and 
Major Seely, while both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke against it. Objection was taken to 
Lord Selborne’s appointment on various grounds, 
the chief being that he was a politician appointed to 
an office which would be more appropriately filled by a 
non-party official; and, secondly, the fact that he was 
Under-Secretary to the Colonies at the time of the Raid. 
One supporter of the Government, Mr. Purvis, 
blurted out rather indiscreetly his opinion that 
the Raid had been justified by subsequent events. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not go so far as that, but he 
argued that the Dutch had forgiven the Raid, he 
praised Dr. Jameson and said he was the most popular 
Prime Minister there had ever been at the Cape. 
It seems to us obvious that the most certain way to 
deprive an administration in advance of the confidence 
of the people of the colony is to associate it with a 
politician who was an official at the time of the 
treacherous invasion of the Transvaal and a member of 
the Government who made the war and introduced 
Chinese labour. The leaders of the Opposition em- 
phasised this view by supporting Mr. MacNeill’s 
motion, and Lord Selborne must make up his mind 
that he will not be allowed to embarrass or prejudice 
the execution of the will and the policy of this 
country, even though that people may be six 
thousand miles away. The Government’s majority on 
the division fell to fifty-eight. 

Two bye-elections have occurred since our last 
issue, andin both cases with most satisfactory results. 
There was a good deal of doubt about the chances 
of retaining the seat in North Westmorland, as it was 
no secret that the capture of the seat in 1900 was due 
to the local influence of Mr. Rigg, and it was feared 
that after Mr. Rigg’s secession the seat would 
return toits former unbroken loyalty to the Conserva- 
tive Party. When the result was announced on 
Friday afternoon of last week it was found that Mr. 
Leif Jones had kept the seat by a majority of 220,a 
result which, though of course it is not as good a result 
as in 1900 when Mr. Rigg won the seat with a majority 
of 579, is very much better thana result of any previous 
election. The Conservative majority fluctuated between 
10 in 1885 and 873 in 1895. The poll last week was the 
highest on record, and Liberals have given a particularly 
warm welcome to Mr. Leif Jones—a close student 
of politics and an indefatigable Liberal—from memory 
of the many brave fights he has made for the party. 
This success was followed on Saturday by the capture 
of Buteshire. Mr. Lamont, an energetic young Liberal, 
who won the seat by a majority of 34, defeating the 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, is the first Liberal to 
represent Buteshire since 1880, The Free Church is 
unusually strong in Buteshire, and its influence was 
thrown on the side of the Government, a fact which 
makes the result all the more significant. 

Lorp Spencer and Lord Rosebery have both 
spoken during the last week. Lord Spencer pointed 
out that Mr. Wyndham’s experience was a striking 
justification of the Liberal policy of extending 
self-government in Ireland, Lord Rosebery denounced 
once again the French agreement, assured property 
that it had nothing to fear from the Liberals, borrowed 
for his Government the credit of the Japanese alliance, 
and said with regard to Ireland that no Liberal Govern- 
ment would ever set up the curse of a dual authority. 
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Lord Rosebery added something about administrative 
reform, but his language suggests that he is as hostile to 
any form of devolution as he is to Home Rule. He 
added that he hoped his son would be as loyal to 
principle as his friend Mr. Gladstone had always been. 

THE only satisfactory result we know of from the 
increased taxation for armaments and war since 1899 
has been the consecutively declining expenditure in the 
consumption of alcohol in every part of the United 
Kingdom since 1899. In that year, as Dr. Dawson 
Burns pointed out in his letter to Monday’s 77zmes, the 
national drink bill was 185 millions. It fella million in 
1900, three millions in 1901, two millions in 1902, and 
five millions in 1904. The last and largest decrease was 
£1,529,000 on spirits, 42,172,000 on beer, and 
£1,756,000 on wine. In 1904 the expenditure per head 
on alcoholic liquor was £4 3s. for England, £3 4s. for 
Scotland, and £3 2s. tod. for Ireland. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who was interviewed by a deputation of 
‘‘the National Trade Defence Association” last week, 
said that the reduction in consumption was due to bad 
trade and unemployment, not to the increased taxation 
of alcohol. What the deputation asked for was that 
the taxes on spirits and beer added during the war 
should now be remitted. They also complained that 
the assessments of public-houses have been raised in 
many towns. They said nothing about the licence 
duties, for these deputations are controlled by the big 
men who keep the large drinking saloons and gin 
palaces. These large ‘‘houses” pay 5 per cent. or 
less in licence duties on their rateable value, while the 
small ones pay 50 or 60 per cent. Itis to be hoped 
that the Liberal Party will bring up this anomaly as 
soon as opportunity offers. 





Tue abolition of compulsory Greek in the Cam- 
bridge Previous Examination has been rejected by a 
considerable majority of votes. The voting strength 
of the residents in the University is about 600, and as 
the total number of votes was 2,611, 2,000 non-resi- 
dents must have voted. It is obvious, therefore, that 
their opinions controlled the result. It is a curious fact 
that the chief opposition to important University 
reforms usually comes from outvoters. Their oppo- 
sition probably arises from the belief that when 
they were undergraduates their university was at its 
zenith and that any change from the perfection 
it then enjoyed must be degeneration. The Prime 
Minister, it may be remarked, is not a Conservative in 
these matters. He voted for the abolition of compul- 
sory Greek. The whole question was lately considered 
in our columns in an article by Mr. Brailsford, and it 
would be useless now to repeat the arguments which he 
advanced in favour of the reform. It is certain, at any 
rate, that the question has not been settled by the 
adverse vote at either university. It will be raised 
again and again in different ways, and sooner or later 
it will be carried, unless indeed in the meantime the old 
method of teaching classical languages is changed, 
which is very unlikely. Greek will not be properly taught 
until the present method of teaching it ceases to be 
artificially protected. 


Tue last performance of Zhe Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes by members of the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society finished on Tuesday amid loud applause. 
“Almost as good as The Frogs” was the general verdict, 
and the qualifying adverb may be taken as referring to 
the play and not to the performance. This success 
was secured by most harmonious co-operation on the 
parts of Mr. A. D. Godley, Mr. C. Cookson, and Mr. C. 
Bailey. They were especially successful in their treat- 
ment of the chorus, which dominated the play in the 
most artistic manner. Part of the credit for this must 
be given to the Coryphoeus, Mr. T. C. Gibson, who 
acted with so much feeling and intelligence that he 





seemed to us the very spirit ot the part, interpreting 
his own comedy. In the other parts of the play, per- 
haps, something was lost in fixing the line of com- 
promise between antiquity and modernity too much in 
favour of the former. The part of Strepsiades, for 
example, must have been made tolerable to an Athenian 
audience because it represented a type with which they 
were familiar and contained topical allusions which 
amused them. Nothing of the spirit of the play 
would have been lost if Strepsiades had been 
treated as a modern type (say the country parson, in 
whom the universities are taking a great interest just 
now), and the audience would have been relieved of many 
moments of intolerable tedium. Sir Hubert Parry 
realised this in his most entertaining music, which helped 
enormously to provide the right sort of atmosphere for 
the play. eh 

WE shall begin next week the publication of some 
letters which the late Mr. Stephen Mason, formerly 
member of Parliament for Mid-Lanarkshire, received 
from Cobden, Bright, and Michel Chevalier in regard 
to Free Trade and the French Commercial Treaty of 
1860. These letters have a special interest at the pre- 
sent time. They are in the possession of Mr. D. M. 
Mason, eldest son of the late Mr. Stephen Mason. 


WE wish to offer our colleague Mr. Massingham 
our most sincere sympathy in the intimate and poignant 
loss he has suffered, a loss of which the full extent can 
only be appreciated by those who know how great and 
active a share Mrs. Massingham took in her husband’s 
work and interests. 





THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN. 


T is a misfortune which has pursued the weekly 
Press during the past year that the principal 
events of the war in the Far East have had their 
climax just after the moment when it is necessary for a 
weekly journal to go to press. Thus, at the moment in 
when these lines are written, the full result of the 
Japanese success in front of Mukden is not yet known, 
but the development of the battle is sufficiently mature 
for a description of its general scheme to be given. 

The object of all military effort, whether by sea or 
land, is the destruction of the enemy’s force opposing 
one. Until that destruction is effected the campaign 
is not decided. So far as military science alone 
is concerned the sole object of the one _ party 
is to annihilate the fighting power of the other. 
On land this object is attained by the capture or 
destruction of men, and in a lesser degree by the 
capture or destruction of material; for on land, so 
long as a large body of men remain opposed to you 
unbroken, it is because they still have open to them the 
sources of a new supply of material. 

There are two ways in which you can destroy the 
power of the force which is pitted against you upon 
land. You cancutit or you can envelopit. If you 
cut it, that is if you succeed in piercing its line of resis- 
tance (usually at some point more or less central), you 
separate it into two or more bodies whose cohesion is 
lost, whose communications no longer form a united 
scheme, and whose whole original formation, organised 
for fighting upon one front, is suddenly compelled to 
fight upon many. Nothing but an inexcusable blunder 
ordelay in the successfulforce upon such an occasion can 
save the army whose line has been pierced. It commonly 
dissolves into a dust of men without control or method ; 
its component units are captured or slaughtered, most 
ofits material remains in the field and falls to the 
victors. A remnant—even a large remnant—may 
escape, but a sustained pursuit of that minority destroys 
all its chance of rallying, and the disaster is complete. 
The typical action of this sort is Austerlitz. It is the 
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method for all who are (as was Napoleon at Austerlitz) 
inferior in numbers and who depend for victory solely 
upon the quality of their forces. 

The second method, that of envelopment, depends, 
under normal circumstances, upon numerical supe- 
riority. We say ‘‘under normal circumstances,” for, 
if the enemy is supine or possesses a very inferior 
material, envelopment might be successful even against 
superior numbers. Envelopment is the only method 
the Japanese have adopted in this campaign, and that 
for two reasons. First, they were certain of a nume- 
rical superiority, at least during all the earlier part of the 
campaign, and perhaps during the whole of it. Secondly, 
they have based their military art entirely upon Euro- 
pean models, devising no new element of their own, and 
our last great object-lesson in war, the Franco-Prussian, 
Was a series of envelopments. Envelopment was a 
method well suited to the circumstances of the 
Japanese. They were certain of a numerical 
superiority because on the date of their attack they 
could put into the field from four to five times what the 
Russians had in Manchuria; they were fairly sure of 
its continuance because Russian reinforcements could 
only arrive by a single line, 5,000 miles in length—a 
line theoretically incapable of supplying even 150,000 
men, and one whose extraordinary resources will 
change the calculations of all our text-books. 

On this account the Japanese proceeded methodi- 
cally to the particular point of Liao Yang at the end of 
last summer and determined upon an enveloping move- 
ment at that place, which should be the Sedan of the 
campaign. The plan failed, not because they lacked 
numerical superiority (for though the railway had done 
more than anyone expected of it, the Russians were 
still gravely inferior in numbers), but because of a new 
feature in modern war which no past lesson had pro- 
vided for. That feature was the enormous extension 
of the front. 

To appreciate its meaning and the way in which 
future campaigns will be affected by it a glance at the 
annexed plan will be of interest. 
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Whenan enveloping movement is determined upon 
the centre holds its original position ; the two outer 
wings begin pressing the corresponding wings of the 
enemy. They are able to do this by using that 
numerical superiority of which we have spoken. This 


superiority works in two ways; it makes each action, 
on the left and on the right, an action of superior 
against inferior forces, and it permits the enveloping 
force to extend out and out to the extreme left and the 
extreme right so as perpetually to thin out and exhaust 
the inferior line of its opponents, who must also extend 
lest they should be taken in the rear. 

So far the problem seems a simple one ; with con- 
siderably superior numbers and equal fighting power in 
the units, envelopment might always be possible were 
it not for the prime factor of communications. An 
army, and a modern army especially, is wholly depen- 
dent upon these. It is here that the effect of the 
gigantic front of amodern action is felt. The tuo wings, 
acting at distances of twenty-five or thirty miles from 
the centre, become independent forces. Each must 
leave its own communications starting from the com- 
mon centre [at D] ; these lines lengthen prodigiously in 
a battle scheme whose front covers eighty miles, and 
the difficulty of maintaining them increases in a pro- 
portion much greater than the direct proportion of 
their length. 

Again these wing-armies on such a front are for 
the moment independent. Each turns upon a pivot 
[P|], and that pivot is necessarily something of a gap. 
It is a place where two distinct commands meet—each 
at the furthest from its central brain, and the unit on 
either side of the pivot is each at the furthest from its 
line of communication: it is fed and munitioned with 
more difficulty than any other of its line. 

As the wings bend inwards, the communications 
of the offensive get longer and longer, while those of 
the defensive get shorter and shorter; the strain on 
the pivots increases, and a critical moment of the 
action ensues. This critical period in the recent battle 
was upon Monday night, especially upon the northern 
pivot, which lay in the neighbourhood of Manchiapu. 
The pivot stood the strain. Theenveloping movement 
was therefore saved at its critical moment from ending 
disastrously for the offensive. Precisely the same 
thing happened at Liao Yang. The pivot on the Tait-se 
had a very bad time of it for a full day, and for that 
day Kuroki on the right wing was cut off for over 
twenty-four hours. But finally the pivot held. 

Now when the critical moment is passed and the 
offensive knows that it has escaped a disaster, the next 
question is whether it can inflict upon the defensive the 
defeat at which it aims. 

To do this it must get behind the defensive and 
astraddle of hiscommunications. It is at this point that 
the talent of the defending commander is tested. He 
can, whenever he likes, retire his centre, straighten 
his whole line, and save his force. But if he does it too 
early he destroys his chance of defeating the offensive, 
for he can only cut through the weak pivot point on 
condition that the pivot point is there, and it is only 
there because his centre holding its ground keeps the 
centre of the offensive back and compels the wings to 
make the sharp angle they do. Again, if he does it too 
late he is destroyed. The wings of the offensive drive 
in his own wings more and more until at last their 
extremities are close to or upon his communications. 
When that happens he must surrender. 

There are, therefore, in every enveloping action 
two critical moments—one when the pivots are under- 
going their chief strain, and when the enveloping force 
may suffer the loss of one or both wings (that is, be 
destroyed) ; if this moment is passed without such a 
result, there comes immediately upon the heels of it 
another in which the defensive must retire its whole 
line. If it misses this moment by even a few hours 
the defensive loses its force by a general surrender, or 
perhaps has the luck to see a small and useless remnant 
cut its way out. If, on the contrary, the defensive seizes 
the exact opportunity the army as a whole is saved, and 
save for the moral effect of having forced a retreat, the 
offensive is no further forward towards its object. 
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At Liao Yang Kuropatkin seized that moment with 
such accuracy that the whole Japanese plan failed: 
he lost neither guns nor men. Whether he has seized 
it now before Mukden the latest telegrams (Thursday 
early afternoon) do not tell us. He retired on 
Wednesday night—whether in time or not our readers 
will be better informed when these lines appear than 
we are at this moment. 





THE PREVIOUS QUESTION. 


HERE was one difference between the fiscal debate 
of last Wednesday and the debates at the begin- 
ning of the controversy. Last year, as Mr. Asquith 
pointed out, Mr. Balfour disclaimed any intention 
of submitting the question of preferential tariffs to a 
colonial conference. To-day the House of Commons is 
forbidden to discuss preferential tariffs because a colo- 
nial conference is to be held and it would be unfortunate 
to give to the Empire what Mr. Balfour calls the unfor- 
tunate misconception that the House of Commons is 
opposed to the taxation of food. In other words, the 
conference has now taken the strategical place that was 
formerly assigned to the inquiry. For some months 
the House of Commons was told that it was premature 
and improper to discuss the fiscal question because an 
inquiry was proceeding. The inquiry was concluded 
with results that were most unfavourable to 
Mr. Balfour’s argument. Mr. Balfour was therefore 
obliged to find some other pretext for muzzling the 
House of Commons, and in a happy moment remem- 
bered the idea of the conference which he had pre- 
viously rejected. Accordingly, in his Edinburgh 
speech he adopted the proposal for a_ con- 
ference. But he wished to adopt that device in a 
manner calculated to create the minimum of alarm 
among his Free Trade supporters. He therefore added 
that he would cease to lead the party if it became Pro- 
tectionist, and also that any bargains that were made at 
the conference must be sanctioned by the electorate 
here and in the colonies before they were definitely 
ratified by Parliament. These two stipulations meant 
much less than they seemed. As for the second, 
we know that circumstances must necessarily modify 
these pious declarations; have they not modified 
already the declarations of 1900? As for the spirit, 
Mr. Balfour’s plain words cease to have any meaning 
Since he explains that he means by Protection an 
arrangement which is Protectionist not in its effects 
but in its motives. In other words, he would be opposed 
toa taxon manufactured goods which was meant to 
Protect a particular industry, but he would not be 
opposed to the same tax on the same goods having the 
same effect if it were imposed in order to promote com- 
mercial union with the colonies. What Mr. Balfour 
Says Mr. Chamberlain himself would say without 
hesitation. 

The conference therefore is now accepted as the 
common ground on which Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain can join forces to resist discussion in the 
House of Commons. The result is ludicrous enough. 
The House of Commons must not express an opinion 
on preferential tariffs because there is to be a confer- 
ence. But the colonies are to take part in the confer- 
ence and yet every colonial Legislature can express its 
opinion freely on preferential tariffs. A still stronger 
case, as Mr. Churchill pointed out in his vigorous 





speech on Wednesday, is that of Mr, Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Chamberlain is the author of the 
movement. He yields to no man in his desire for 
a satisfactory settlement. There is no statesman who 
has more reason to wish not to prejudice the chances 
of the conference. Yet Mr. Chamberlain has done 
precisely what he thinks the House of Commons ought 
not todo. Hehas said that there must be no tax on 
raw material and no tax on maize and bacon. If Mr. 
Chamberlain can make these reservations about 
the scope of the conference without injury to its 
chances, why cannot the House of Commons make 
similar reservations with similar impunity ? 

It is a humiliating position for the House of 
Commons, but it is still more humiliating for Mr. 
Chamberlain. For what is Mr. Chamberlain’s posi- 
tion? He admitted on Wednesday night that he voted 
for the ‘‘ previous question” because it was a waste of 
his strength to discuss abstract resolutions until he had 
some reason to believe he had converted the country. 
If he converts the country by the next election the con- 
ference will meet with an open mind, and nothing 
can be done until there is a second election. 
To carry Protection he must win two successive 
victories, and he can scarcely persuade himself that the 
next election is going to be the first of them. Mr. 
Chamberlain, indeed, has lost all his first missionary 
ardour. He is so dispirited that he now accepts Mr. 
Balfour’s strategy, which consists in finding contrivances 
for tiding over the difficulties of the present rather 
than for organising the triumphs of the future. Indeed, 
it is confidently stated that Mr. Chamberlain’s follow- 
ing in the House of Commons is no longer strong enough 
to turn the Government out. Certainly Mr. Chamber- 
lain is really to be pitied if his displeasure has lost 
its terrors for a Government which throws its Ministers 
to a clique of Orangemen. 

TheGovernmentare said to have been gratified by their 
majority of 42 on Wednesday. It is not on such oc- 
casions that they are in real danger. If the Opposition 
are to turn them out, they must devote themselves to 
the House of Commons and discontinue all public and 
private engagements elsewhere. Speeches in the 
country are not nearly so important at this stage as divi- 
sions in Parliament. It is only an incessant vigi- 
lance that can find the escape from the overpowering 
weariness of this guerilla warfare, in which 
the Government are the guerillas, and, like other 
guerillas, the more difficult to subdue because they 
occupy no fixed strategical positions and have no object 
except to prolong a hopeless and aimless resistance. 
That weariness has overtaken everyone except 
half a dozen irresistible spirits. What would not any- 
body give for a new metaphor, a new idea, a surprise, 
or a sensation? We cannot live indefinitely on the old 
metaphors and manceuvres. Mr. Balfour has so often 
drunk the cup of shame to its dregs that he must now be 
busy with the saucer. The Opposition is as formidable 
as ever in attack and it continues to be less fortunate 
in divisions. The Unionist Free Traders meet as they 
didlast year andresolve to do nothing in common. Mr. 
Chamberlain looks as eagerly for the radiant future as 
ever, yet he clings even more tenaciously to the unkind 
present. So the dreary history repeats itself and will 
repeat itself until the Opposition can find the way o 
releasing the House of Commons from its penal servi 
tude of monotous unreality. 
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THE REACTION TO DEMOCRACY. 
HE events that have culminated in the resignation 
of Mr. Wyndham are, by general consent, the 
severest blow that has yet been dealt to the settled con- 
ventions of Unionism. Unionism has, of course, been 
undermined in various ways by the inevitable develop- 
ments of the last sixteen years. The Land Act has 
removed one of the chief arguments on which it 
rested, the interest of the landlords in maintaining the 
existing system, the cost to the country of a settlement 
that would protect them from the injustice to which they 
thought they might be exposed under another system. 
The Local Government Act set up in Ireland a state of 
things which Lord Salisbury thought was more to be 
dreaded than Home Rule. Ireland has heen passing, 
under Unionist treatment, through processes which were 
solvents of Unionist forces. This was, in a sense, 
the irony of the Unionist position. No reasonable 
Unionist could argue that nothing should be done for 
Ireland. Yet nothing could be done for Ireland with- 
out weakening one or another of the arguments, drawn 
from the state of Irish society, against Home Rule. 
This was, ofcourse, the clearest symptom of the nature 
of the disease which was ultimately amenable only to 
the remedy of self-government. If Mr. Balfour had 
the courage or the power of his convictions, and gave 
Ireland the University she wants, the last of the 
popular formulas against Home Rule would disappear. 
But nothing so dramatic has happened in the way of 
undermining the whole fabric of Unionist formulas 
and sanctities as the transactions of the last two years 
and this well-intentioned and strangled attempt of a 
Unionist Minister to introduce the principle of govern- 

ing Ireland by Irish rather than by English ideas. 

It is a curious coincidence that this collapse of 
Unionism comes at the very time when the general 
body of Imperialist ideas and reasons of force is in 
palpable dissolution. In his important article on Mr. 
Hobhouse’s book in the Wineteenth Century Mr. Morley 
points out that the Imperialist reaction dates from 
1886. ‘Unionists, in resisting the new Liberal policy 
for Ireland, were naturally forced to make their appeal 
to all the feelings and opinions bound up with con- 
centration, imperial Parliament, imperial unity, and 
determined mastery in the hands of ‘the predominant 
partner.’” The reaction became general. The Home 
Rule movement marked a passionate crisis in which 
men were driven back to an institution, as the citadel 
of their resistance to change. As Mr, Morley and Mr. 
Hobhouse both show, Imperialism had great attractions 
for men of liberal and generous minds. But the fierce 
concentration on a challenged institution is not the 
best school for the free exercise of the critical intelli- 
gence. The institution tends to become not the 
symbol, but the fetish. Many men believed that the 
Union in any form was the condition of freedom and 
justice, and therefore they were prepared to defend it 
in its worst form against all the particular claims of 
freedom and justice. In the same way enthusiasm for 
the British Empire has often begun in an admiration of 
what is liberal in it and degenerated into a dis- 
trust of all that is liberal outside it. Of course, 
the tendency to make institutions rather than ideas the 
subject of discussion and reasoning is native to all 
conservative minds and native toso essentially conserva- 
tive a society as ours. But there is this difference between 


the way in which Englishmen have always regarded, 
for example, the House of Commons and the way in 
which they have lately regarded the British Empire, 
that the one wasa familiar institution which had grown 
up with their ideas of liberty, the other, in the form in 
which it has held men’s minds, was a sudden sugges- 
tion which had been sprung on their instinct for power. 
The Imperialist conception was an improvised super- 
stition in the sense that men ceased to test it by ideas 
and came to make it the test of all ideas. We do not 
mean that there have not always been men who defended 
all the Imperialist conceptions because they had analysed 
them and believed in them ; we only mean that it is an 
easy thing to pass from the ideas to the institution, 
and from the institution to a fixed hostility to all 
ideas that challenge it. From 1886 a great many men 
have been living in an attachment to the British Empire 
as a formula, without asking themselves what it meant, 
what purposes it served, by what methods and policies 
all that was noblest and most individual in it could be 
preserved and developed. When an institution occupies 
this position in a man’s mind, it follows that every 
abuse that can attach itself to the institution becomes 
as sacrosanct as the institution itself. Burke had 
reached this stage when he thought that to disfran- 
chise a single rotten borough would be to destroy the 
British Constitution. In the same way many Unionists 
have defended every Irish injustice with the same 
passion as that with which they defended the Union 
itself. 

How apt men are to become so dominated by an in- 
stitution as to make it the measure of all things may 
be seen by the case of a learned and liberal-minded 
ecclesiastic like Dr. Creighton, who said at the end of 
his Hulsean Lectures, in a passage quoted in his Life, 
‘Liberty is a tender plant and needs jealous watch- 
ing. It is always unsafe in the world, and is only 
secure under the guardianship of the Church; for the 
Church possesses the knowledge of man’s eternal 
destiny—which alone can justify his claim to freedom.” 
What Dr. Creighton said in England M. Pobiedonost- 
zeft said in Russia, and what Dr. Creighton felt about 
the Church a great many Englishmen have felt about 
the British Empire. Liberal 1deas were only safe 
under the guardianship of the British Empire, and, 
therefore, if the British Empire had to choose between 
acting like Russia or relaxing its grasp on the hopes 
and aspirations of some other people, it must act like 
Russia. The British Empire sprang from liberal 
ideas, and therefore if it came into conflict with 
liberal ideas it must be maintained against them. 
What often seemed like cant during the war was 
nothing else than subjection to this false syllogism, by 
which a historical basis of generous ideas was made 
to serve as a moral basis for the most direct aggres- 
sion and tyranny. At a certain crisis in the war with 
the American colonies the chief English Liberals said 
boldly that it would be better for Great Britain to lose 
her colonies than to conquer them by force, just as 
they said it would be better to give Ireland indepen- 
dence than to hold her in subjection. These men were 
not less concerned for British ideas. Their love for 
their country was not less profound but it was more 
masculine, for they had the courage and _inde- 
pendence of mind to consider and to explain what 
British interests were, and why it was essential 
to discriminate between different manifestations of 
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energy and influence. They meant to associate 
British power with free government, not to identify 
free government with British power. It is these 
qualities of courage and independence of mind that are 
wanted to-day, and it is not too sanguine to suppose 
that the facts of the last few years are bringing their, 
lessons; that those facts are addressing the British public 
as Chatham once said the Crown ought to be addressed, 
in the language of truth. Certainly no more dramatic 
lesson could have been provided than that which the 
Government have taught the nation by crowning the 
conquest of the Boer war with the introduction of 
Chinese labour. And no more dramatic proof of Mr. 
Balfour’s apprehension of the consequence of the free 
play of men’s minds could be found than his haste to 
raise the cry of the Union in danger, and to recall the 
country’s attention from his clandestine policy of good- 
will to the outward superannuated formulas of force. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XIX 
The first eighteen Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19, 26, December 3, 10, 17,24, January 7, 14, 21, 28, 
and February 4, 11,18, and 25, and were concerned with Small Hold- 
ings, Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, the Development and 
Uses of the Country, The Land Question in Towns, The Rating of 
Land in Towns, The Problem of the Unemployed, The “ Unem- 
ployable,” Town Development, Housing, The Poor Law, The Aged 
Poor, The Problem of Administration, A New Factory Code, and 
Trade Union Law. 


A LiBeRaAL FINANCE. 

HE policy of social reforms outlined in preceding 
articles involves a thorough reconstruction of 
national finance, alike in respect of expenditure and of 
taxation. Thebad government of the last nine years, with 
its monstrous expenditure upon war and armaments, its 
subsidies to vested interests, its reckless borrowing and 
dishonest book-keeping, and its reactionary methods of 
taxation, has inflicted the gravest injury upon the 
national credit. To reverse this policy, repair this 
injury, and to establish a safe and progressive system of 
finance competent to meet the demands of a construc- 
tive liberal policy must be a first consideration for a 

Liberal Administration. 

Since the expenditure of the last nine years has 
advanced far faster than capital, trade, income, or any 
other index of national prosperity, it is evident that a 
large, firm measure of retrenchment is the first step of 
a Liberal finance. Recent disclosures of the enormous 
wastes in our military and naval expenditure, coupled 
with an improvement of our relations towards foreign 
Powers, amply justify a reduction in annual expendi- 
ture on armaments to the ante bellum level of 1808. 
Our first efforts should be directed towards this policy 
of recuperation, which will at once correct the over- 
spending and the misspending that form the financial 
register of misgovernment. 

But retrenchment must be regarded as a means and 
not an end in modern Liberal administration. No 
progressive nation can live upon a policy of public 
parsimony ; no fixed level of expenditure is feasible. 
Where modern conditions of industrial life pro- 
duce a rapid expansion of wealth, every Govern- 
ment is subjected to a _ pressure of genuine 
public needs which crave satisfaction. ‘‘ Social 
reform” and ‘‘ vested interests” alike recognise that 
the taxable body is enlarging and that more money is 
procurable for what each represents as ‘‘ public pur- 
poses.” Even were a policy of close and continued 





retrenchment possible it would be a perilous course for 
Liberals to follow, for, on the one hand, by refusing to 
engage the country in productive expenditure upon 
measures of constructive reform, it would break the 
spirit and estrange the support of active-minded 
citizens, while, on the other, it would leave an open 
Opportunity for a future Tory Government once more 
to plunge the nation into a debauch cf extravagance. 

A Liberal Government, therefore, while recognising 
the reduction of expenditure as its first duty, must be 
prepared to meet a slow, gradual, continuous demand 
for public co-operation in various fields of administra- 
tive work for the popular welfare. 

Some of the beginnings of this Liberal policy of 
social reconstruction have been indicated; its broader 
character consists in filling in the positive contents of 
‘* individual liberty” by helping to secure for all citizens 
a genuine equality of opportunity ; access to land and 
other natural resources of their native country ; to 
‘‘credit,” the modern instrument of capital; to education 
as a means of individual culture and social efficiency ; 
and to ‘‘ law,” the instrument of good government. 

So, also, we have recognised that the strong arm 
of the State must be prepared to assist its citizens to 
meet ‘‘ the blows and buffets of outrageous fortune” 
by a public organisation of resources which shall help 
them to support the burdens of weakness and old age, 
ignorance, disease, industrial depression, and other 
evils, where national self-help is more efficacious than 
the self-help of isolated individuals. Carefully con- 
sidered increase of expenditure in fulfilment of these 
duties of Liberalism is essential. While, therefore, re- 
trenchment is the immediate necessity, the future of a 
Liberal policy involves an outlay upon liberty and 
education of those resources which a Tory policy 
squanders upon force. 

For such a task we must prepare by a radical 
revision of our revenue system. Indirectness, con- 
cealment, and postponement have been the growing 
vices of Conservative finance. Though under the im- 
mediate pressure of financial emergencies the income- 
tax has been made a temporary instrument of high 
revenue, the menace of an unlimited extension of in- 
direct taxation, involving a protective tariff, forms an 
inevitable featurein the future of Imperial Conservatism. 
Indirect taxation is preferred in order that taxpayers 
may not know or ‘‘feel” a tax, and so may not 
trouble to check the expenditure of the money 
out of which they have been cozened. Thus lightly 
gotten the public income is easily misspent. Publicity 
and directness are the safeguards of Liberal finance, 
A gradual removal of most of the present indirect 
taxes anda careful substitution of direct taxation is 
desirable, in order that those who bear the cost 
of government may know “¢hat they pay, how 
they pay, and when they pay. The first step in 
this direction is, of course, the repeal of the 
war taxes upon foods, and this must be accompanied 
or closely followed by the withdrawal of all other 
revenue duties upon foods, the entire taxes upon sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, &c., thus securing the ‘‘ Free Break- 
fast Table” to which the Liberal Party has been long 
committed. While other considerations of public 
welfare, as well as of finance, demand the reten- 
tion of the customs and excise duties upon 
alcohol and, perhaps, upon a few other luxuries, 
such as silver plate and tobacco, the main body of our 
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remaining duties upon imports should be withdrawn 
from Liberal Budgets as soon as is feasible. Similarly, 
a gradual diminution and ultimate extinction of a large 
section of the stamp duties should occupy the atten- 
tion of Liberal financiers. Since facility and cheapness 
in transfer of real and personal property are conditions 
favourable to commercial freedom and development, 
all impediments offered in the shape of such stamp 
duties should be removed. 

As this gradual process of abatement and removal 
of indirect taxes proceeds it will, of course, be essential 
to consider a revision and enlargement of direct taxation 
in order to furnish safe, reliable, and considerable 
sources of new revenue. 

In conformity with the accepted economic doctrine 
which directs taxation to be imposed in accordance 
with ‘ ability to bear,” a Liberal Administration will be 
disposed to shift an increasing proportion of taxation 
from the poorer classes of the nation on to the 
‘* wealthier’? classes, and in particular upon those 
elements in the incomes of the rich which are derived 
from the ownership of some mouopoly or restricted 
supply to which the public needs give an ever- 
enhancing value. 

To two specific taxes belonging to this order most 
Liberals are in expressed intention already committed : 
to the taxation of land values and of liquor licences. 
In the case of liquor licences, the basis of a trade 
which is generally operated as a monopoly is laid in 
the legal policy of the licensing system, and the im- 
mense ‘‘ surplus profits” which arise from these 
restraints of competition are direct results of this 
system. They are thus the direct creation and the 
rightful property of the State, and should be taken—as 
much as can be got—by the public revenue. Similarly, 
an organised endeavour should be made to place 
increased taxation upon land values, especially 
upon the increments of income derived from those 
growths of urban site values, which measure 
the pressure of the needs of a growing population 
or which embody the actual results of public im- 
provements, the cost of which is defrayed out of rates. 
While it is possible that the bulk of the public revenue 
derived from such additional taxation of land values 
might advantageous!y be allotted to purposes of local 
expenditure, the national exchequer might likewise 
profit from this new source of revenue, either by direct 
participation or by a diminution of existing grants in 
aid. 

But the sheet-anchor of future Liberal finance 
should be a further development of the principle of 
graduation applied to the income-tax so as to place an 
increasing share of the burden of this tax upon the 
upper portion of the incomes of the wealthy. There 
is a double support of justice and expediency for this 
extension to current incomes of the principle which, in 
his great Budget of 1893, Sir William Harcourt applied 
with such success to the capital values of inherited 
estates. On the one hand it is matter of common 
knowledge that incomes which are very large usually 
comprise gains which are derived from privilege or 
special opportunity, evasion of free competition or 
superior power of buying or selling in one or more of 
the processes of industrial, commercial, or professional 
life. On the other hand, it is equally certain that 
these upper strata of high incomes, however got, 
satisfy less urgent needs than any other part of the 
general income; the richer a person is the larger 
the proportion he can spare for public purposes ‘‘ with- 
out feeling it.” 

Our present system ot abatements is a first step 
along this road ; a gradual extension of this system by 
adding a system ot reverse-abatements, or rising rates, 
for incomes exceeding (say) £1,500 might soon come 
to be regarded as the chief mode of securing elasticity 
and progress for the public revenue. 

Those who doubt the feasibility « a progressive 








ncome-tax, either on economic or on _  adminis- 
trative grounds, may be reminded that Prussia, Austria, 
and Holland have for some time applied a 
system which is also in operation in Australia 
and New Zealand. Rightly. regulated and kept 
within moderate bounds, such a tax has no 
tendency to check enterprise, drive capital abroad, 
or otherwise to interfere with the output of energy or 
the development of industry. The increased tempta- 
tion to evasion, the practice of tax-dodging, must be 
met by a more scientific system of publ ic book-keeping. 
With the growth of the preportion of busiaess profits 
which take the shape of dividends of companies, 
methods of public scrutiny acquire more efficiency. 
Every citizen with a taxable income will make 
his complete return of income from all sources, 
as now, and that return will be more rigo- 
rously checked by comparison with the re- 
turns of public companies and other bodies whose 
incomes are taxed at the source. This method of 
double-entry is extensive rather than intricate, and if 
accompanied by a much-desired simplification of the 
present income-tax schedules, should involve no 
insuperable difficulties. Such a tax might be supported, 
or mitigated, by a further graduation of the death 
duties, should this course be deemed desirable. 

By this policy of imposing direct taxes of a specific 
nature upon land values and liquor licences, with 
graded income and inheritance taxes adjusted to the 
greater ‘‘ ability to bear” of the wealthy classes, pro- 
vision can best be made for the exigencies of expendi- 
ture which a Liberal Administration engaged upon a 
constructive work of social reform may in the future 
be called upon to meet. 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


HE Secretary of the Admiralty missed, I think, 
a great opportunity on introducing the Navy 
Estimates on Monday last. It was an occasion for a 
great and illuminating speech in explanation of what 
the Zimes has rightly described as ‘‘the most 
momentous and far-reaching revolution effected by the 
Board of Admiralty in the distribution and organisation 
of the fleet.” It was further to be expected that 
he would attempt some defence of past policy, which 
has suddenly resultedin such a vast number of vessels 
of war, which the country had fondly believed were 
capable of taking their part in battle, being consigned 
to the scrap heap. It was to be hoped also that he 
would lay down some definite line of policy for future 
shipbuilding which would not expose us again to such 
a humiliating confession of wasted resources. 

Mr. Pretyman did not avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. His speech was most inadequate. He seemed 
to be only anxious to present as few points as possible 
fer discussion. In his brief and _ insufficient 
explanation he stated that three main points—the 
redistribution of the fleet, the elimination of the non- 
fighting ships, and the organisation of new bases— 
formed one homogeneous and inseparable whole. The 
scheme, he said, depended on mobility, which admitted 
of concentration and rendered it possible to avoida 
multiplication of naval bases. He further pointed out 
that the advent of armoured cruisers made it possible 
to despatch such vessels at a few hours’ notice to 
particular places, instead of having ships of vastly 
inferior power located at longer distances. He made 
no attempt, however, to explain why this discovery was 
not arrived at four, or five, or more years ago, when 
armoured cruisers were already constructed by other 
naval Powers as well as ourselves, and why millions 
have been wasted in the interval on the building and re- 
pairing of scores of so-called protected and unprotected 
vessels, 

The condemnation of vessels as unsuitable for war 
purposes appears from Mr. Pretyman’s statement to be 
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even larger than we had been led to expect by the 
memorandum of Lord Selborne of December 6 of last 
year or by the explanation of the Prime Minister in his 
speech at Glasgow. Lord Selborne referred only to 
so-called protected and unprotected cruisers ‘“ the 
best of which,” he said, ‘‘would engage at a con- 
siderable disadvantage with armoured cruisers, and 
the slower or smaller protected cruisers and all unpro- 
tected cruisers would be hopelessly outmatched, their 
only safety being in flight ; and they would not flee be- 
cause they have not the necessary speed.” These pro- 
tected and unprotected cruisers number 113. 

The Prime Minister, however, at Glasgow spoke 
of even a larger condemnation of vessels. He gave 
the number of 130 vessels which have been abolished 
by the Admiralty by ‘‘a courageous stroke of the 
pen,” because they are not only useless but worse than 
useless in time of war, as they possess neither fighting 
power nor speed and merely exist to embarrass 
British admirals and to discredit the British flag.” 
Mr. Pretyman in his speech gave even larger figures, 
for he said that there were no fewer than 160 vessels 
‘*which could be taken out of the first line of defence, 
including all the ships which would be of small value for 
war but which would be maintained if required for sub- 
sidiary war purposes.” 

What is abundantly clear from all this is that the 
policy of the last ten years, inaugurated mainly by 
Lord Goschen in 1898, and pursued with such zeal by 
Lord Selborne, of enormously increasing our foreign 
squadrons by the addition of large numbers of cruisers, 
protected and unprotected, with the object of guarding 
our merchant vessels in every part of the world in the 
event of war, has now been discovered to be on wholly 
wrong lines. It should be recollected that the great 
increase of expenditure of these ten years has been 
mainly devoted to this. The number of ships in these 
squadrons was raised from s11 to 175 and their ton- 
nage from 386,000 to 932,000. Hence also the large 
increase of personnel. The 113 cruisers have cost up- 
wards of 36 millions; many of them have been built 
and more of them have been repaired within the last 
five years; 75 of them (including some sloops), with 
crews amounting to 21,000 men, were employed in our 
foreign squadrons. The Admiralty have now come to 
the conclusion that this policy was a mistaken one, A 
few armoured cruisers such as France and Russia have 
built of late years, escaping from their ports in time of 
war, could play havoc with these fleets of smaller and 
slower vessels. They have consequently become a cause 
of embarrassment and alarm to the Admiralty and a dis- 
credit to the British Flag. 

A full explanation ought to be afforded by the 
Admiralty to what extent, immediately or in the near 
future, this new andall-important discovery is to beacted 
on, what will be the ideal composition of the fleet in the 
future, and what effect it will have on the personnel of 
the service. So far as I can form an opinion from the 
distribution of fleets given in the Navy List of this month, 
though there has been some reduction of the smaller 
cruisers, sloops, and gunboats in our foreign squadrons, 
large numbers of protected and unprotected cruisers 
are still in commission, especially in the Mediterranean 
and on the China Station. The policy of concentration 
has been only carried out to a partial degree. 

On the other hand, the alternative of three new 
squadrons of numerous vessels in reserve in our home 
ports, many of them fully manned and others with 
nucleus crews, has been completely carried out, and, 
strange to say, a large number of protected and unpro- 
tected cruisers, condemned by the memorandum as 
unsuitable for war, are included inthem. These newly- 
constituted fleets provide berths for five additional 
admirals and for a large body of commissioned officers. 
They add, no doubt, to the strength of the Navy for 
striking purposes at the commencement of a war, in 
the sense so unfortunately blurted out by Mr, Lee in a 


recent speech ; but, in view of the other great increases 
of force of late years in Home waters and the improved 
position of our relations with other Powers, it does not 
seem to be necessary to make these additional and 
costly preparations. 

It follows from these arrangements that there has 
been no real reduction of the personnel of the Navy. 
There is an apparent reduction in the number of men 
voted by 2,100. In the statement laid before Parlia- 
ment it is said that ‘‘ the reduction of 2,100 men is 
consequential on the policy explained in the memo- 
randum of December 6 of eliminating from the Navy as 
many ships as possible that would be comparatively 
ineffective fighting factors in time of war.” When, 
however, we look at the details of the vote, we find 
that the explanation fails. The reduction is wholly 
confined to ‘“‘ boys.” The ‘‘ boys” training are re- 
duced by 1,220 and the boys on service by 700. This 
accounts for 1,920 out of the 2,100. The marines are 
reduced by 395. Ihere has been an actual increase in 
the number of seamen. 

The reduction, then, of 3} millions on the present 
Estimates is wholly confined to shipbuilding and ship 
repairing —namely, £ 2,200,000 on new ships, £800,000 
on their armaments, and £500,000 on the repairs of 
vessels. 

I cannot but think that a large and immediate re- 
duction of the personnel ought to have accompanied 
the reduction of the shipbuilding vote. It should be 
recollected that in the last five years since Lord 
Goschen’s last Naval Budget no fewer than 22,000 men 
have been added to the numbers voted without any 
corresponding increase on the part of France or Russia 
and with a comparatively small increase on the part of 
Germany. Surely, then, it would be absolutely safe to 
go back to the numbers of 1899. On this point I must 
refer to what has been so often pointed out by Lord 
Brassey in his Naval Annual—namely, the extravagance 
and waste resulting from the enormous increase of 
the personnel of the Navy of late years and the 
small proportion of reserves to men on the active 
list. Lord Brassey has alleged that every seaman on 
the average costs the country £200 a year when all 
the votes are taken into account. He has shown that 
every other naval Power has adopted the system of 
short service in their fleets, with a further term in the 
reserves for all but highly skilled men; with the result 
that their reserves equal, or exceed, the numbers of 
men in the active service. 

The statement of Lord Seclborne laid before Par- 
liament contains a most important reference to this 
subject : 

‘‘ The experiment, it says, of enlisting a certain 
number of non-continuous-service seamen and gunners 
has been successful, and it is proposed to increase the 
proportion of men so enlisted, with a view of increasing 
the numbers of the Royal Fleet Reserve. It is also 
proposed to give greater facilities for continuous 
service men of good character who for some reason 
may desire to retire into civil life before the expiration 
of their period of engagement to do so on condition 
that they join the Fleet Reserve.” 

This shows that the system of short service and 
of reserves is applicable with advantage to the case of 
seamen and stokers. Why not also to the marines 
and to the large body of non-combatant who make up 
the complements of modern ships of war? With 
larger reserves it will be quite unnecessary to main- 
tain the number of men in the active service, and there 
ought to be no difficulty in returning to the numbers 
voted before the late war. 

Asregards the ship-building votes, it must be admitted 
that the reduction proposed for the coming year is as 
large as is possible for the moment. We shall com- 
mence the coming year with liabilities in respect of 
vessels already in hand amounting to £ 12,888,000, of 
which about £8,500,000 will be expended in the year 
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out of £9,500,000 to be voted, leaving only about 
£,1,000,000 for new ships to be commenced within the 
year. It is clear, however, that in the following year 
the liabilities will be greatly reduced, and it will be 
possible, consistently with large additions to the fleet, to 
make further reductions in the shipbuilding vote, bring- 
ing it down to the total asked for by Lord Goschen in 
1900, nearly £8,000,000. On this fact I must call 
attention to the important table given at page 272 
of the Navy Estimates, on which a valuation is made of 
all the existing vessels of the Navy, reaching a total of 
£113,000,000 —£11,000,000 in excess of that of last 
year. An estimate is then made of the annual cost of 
replacing this plant, on the assump‘ ion that battleships 
and armoured and protected cruisers become obsolete 
after twenty-two years, cruisers a‘ter fifteen years, and 
torpedo craft and submarines after twelve years only, 
and a total annual expenditure is arrived at of 
£4,836,000. 

It appears from this that we are proposing to 
spend in the coming year exactly double the amount 
which the Admiralty, on its own statement, considers 
sufficient to maintain the existing plant of the Navy. 
Under these circumstances it is abundantly clear that in 
the next two years it will be possible to make further 
considerable reductions of the shipbuilding vote. This, 
together with the reduction of the personnel, accom- 
panied by a large extension of the system of reserves 
and short service, ought to make it possible to return 
to the expenditure immediately before the late war, not 
only without any substantial reduction of the real fight- 
ing force of the Navy, but with large future additions to 
its material, greatly in excess of anything contem- 
plated in the German programme. 

G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 





A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.* 
VI.—LEYDEN AND THE KERMIS. 


\ A 7 E travelled to Leyden by the steam tram from The 

Hague, tearing along at the side of the road through 
cheerful domestic surroundings, past little Englishy cot- 
tages and gardens. It was Sunday morning, and the people 
of Voorburg and Voorschoten and the other little roadside 
villages were idle and gay. 

In England the light railway is a rarity: Holland 
is covered with a network of them. The trains rush along 
the roads all over the country, while the willows rock in 
their eddying wake. To stand on the steam-tram_ foot- 
boards is no bad way to get an idea of Holland. In Eng- 
land we can, of course, never have such conveniences, 
England being a free country where individual rights come 
first. But Holland exists for the State, and such an idea 
as the depreciation or ruin of property by running a tram 
line over it has never suggested itself. It is true that when 
the new electrictramway between Amsterdam and Haarlem 
was projected the comic papers came to the defence of out- 
raged Nature; but they did not really mean it, as the 
zsthetic minority in England would have meant it. 

The steam-tram journeys are always interesting; and 
my advice to a traveller in Holland is to make as much 
use of them as he can. This is a simple matter, as their 
time-tables are included in the official reisgids. I like 
them at all times; but best perhaps when one has to wait, 
in the heart of some quiet village, for the other tram to 
come up. There is something very soothing and attrac- 
tive in these sudden cessations of noise and movement in 
the midst of a totally strange community. 

Leyden is a paradise of clean, quiet streets—a city of 
professors, students, and soldiers. It has, I think, the 
prettiest red roofs in Holland. Philosophers surely live 
here: bookworms to whom yesterday, to-day, and to-mor- 
row are cne. The sense of commercial enterprise dies 
away ; the Dutch at Leyden cease to be a nation of shop- 
keepers. ’ 

It was holiday time when I was there and the town was 
comparatively empty. No songs floated through the 
windows of the clubs. In talk with a stranger at one of the 
cafés I learned that the Dutch student works harder in the 
holidays than in term. In term he is a social and imbib- 
ing creature ; but when the vacation comes and he returns 
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to a home to which most of the allurements which an Eng- 
lish boy would find are wanting, he applies himself to his 
books. 

One of the pleasantest buildings in Leyden is the 
Meermansburg—a spreading almshouse in the Oude Vest, 
enclosing a square garden, with a massive pump in the 
midst. A few pictures are shown in the governors’ room 
over the entrance, but greater interest attaches to the little 
domiciles for the pensioners of the Meerman trust. A 
friendly concterge with a wooden leg showed us one ot 
these compact houses—a sitting-room with a bed-cupboard 
in the wall, and below it a little larder, like the cabin of 
a ship. At the back a tiny range, and above a garret 
One could be very comfortable in such quarters. 

Leyden has other hofjes, as these homes of rest are 
called, into one of which, gay with geraniums, I peeped 
—a little court of clean cottages seen through the doorway 
like a corner of a Peter de Hoogh. 

I did not, I fear, do my duty by Leyden’s many 
museums. The sun shone, the boats swam continually 
down the old Rhine and the new, and the sea at Katwyk 
and Noordwyk sent a call across the intervening meadows. 
Some day, perhaps, I shall find myself at Leyden again, 
when the sky is grey and the thirst for information is more 
strongly upon me. Ethnography, comparative anatomy, 
physiology, there is nothing that may not be learned in the 
Leyden museums. But such learning is not particularly 
Dutch, nor are the treasures of these museums peculiarly 
Dutch, and I felt that I might with a clear conscience leave 
them to others. Have we not Bloomsbury? 

I did, however, climb the Burg, which is a circular 
fortress on a mound between the two rivers (gained through 
an ancient courtyard full of horses and carriages, like a 
scene in Dumas), and so cleverly hidden away among 
houses that it was long ere I could find it. And in the 
National History Museum I walked through miles of birds 
stuffed and birds articulated until I felt that I could give 
a year’s income to be on terms again with a living black- 
bird—even one of those who eat our Kentish strawberries at 
sunrise. 

I did not penetrate to the interior of the University, 
having none to guide me; but I was pleased to remember 
that Oliver Goldsmith had been a student there not so very 
long ago. Indeed, as I walked about the town I thought 
much of Goldsmith as he was in 1735, aged twenty-seven, 
with all his books to write, wandering through the same 
streets, looking upon the same houses and canals, in the 
interval of acquiring his mysterious medical degree (ulti 
mately conferred at Louwain). Goldsmith’s ingenious pro- 
ject, it will be remembered by those whose memories cling 
to that kind of fact, to the exclusion (like my own) of 
everything useful and improving—Goldsmith’s delightful 
plan for subsistence in Holland was to teach the English 
language to the Dutch, and in return receive enough moncy 
to keep him at the University of Leyden and enable him 
to hear the great Professor Albinus. It was not until he 
reached Holland that those adorable Irish brains of his 
realised that he who teaches English to a Dutchman must 
first know Dutch. 

Leyden has two vast churches, St. Peter and St. 
Pancras. Both are immense and unadorned; I think that 
St. Pancras is the iightest church I was ever in. St. Peter’s 
ought to be filled with memories of the town’s illustrious 
sons, but it has few. I asked in vain for the grave of Jan 
Steen, who was buried here. The Koster’s son, who was 
showing me the church, shook his head—“ Jan Steen?” 

It was at Leyden that I saw my first kermis, or fair, 
seven years ago, and ate my first poffertjes and wafelen 
Writing as a foreigner, in no way concerned with the 
matter, I may express regret that the kermis is not what it 
was in Holland. Possibly, living in Holland, one would 
at once join the anti-kermis party. In Amsterdam they 
have succeeded, and though one may still at certain 
seasons eat wafelen and poffertjes in that city, the old glories 
have departed, just as they have departed from so many 
English towns which once broke loose for a few nights 
every year. Even Barnet Fair is not what it was. 

Noise seems to be the principal objection. Personally, 
I never saw any drunkenness, and one turns one’s back on 
the navhtha lamps in this town and that, with the sad con- 
viction that the times are out of joint, and that Teniers. 
and Ostade, and Brouwer, were they reborn to-day, would 
probably either have to take to painting Christmas sup- 
plements or earn their living at some reputable trade. 

As I have said, the poffertjes and the wafelen even the 
anti-kermis party hold sacred. I have eaten them in many 
places ; I hope I shall eat many more. Just as I am told no 
one can pass his little-go until he has consumed his own 
weight in marmalade, so I am convinced no one can write 
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illuminatingly of Holland unless he has eaten poffertjes 
and wafelen on at least five distinct occasions. It is, per- 
haps, the secret of the failure of more than one book. 

The travelling temples reserved for the worship of 
poffertjes and wafelen are the most noticeable features of 
any kermis. They are divided, quite like good restaurants, 
into little cubicles for separate parties. Flowers and ferns 
make them gay; the waiters may even wear evening dress, 
but this is a refinement which would have annoyed Jan 
Steen; on the tables is white American cloth; and _ cur- 
tains of coloured material and muslin, with bright ribbons, 
all add to the vivacity of the occasion. To eat poffertjes 
and wafelen is no light matter; one must regard it as a 
ritual. 

Poffertjes come first—these are little round pancaky 
blobs, twisted and covered with butter and sugar. Then 
the wafelen, which are oblong wafers stamped in a mould, 
and also buttered and sugared. You eat twenty-four 
poffertjes and two wafelen ; that is, at the first onset. After- 
wards, as many more as you wish. Lager beer or fram- 
bozen lemonade is drunk with them. 

To eat them is a duty; to see them cooked is a joy. I 
have watched them almost for hours. The poffertjes are 
made by hundreds at once, in a tray covered with little 
hollows, over a fire. The cook is continually busy in twist- 
ing the little dabs of paste in these hollows and removing 
those that are ready. The wafelen are baked in iron 
moulds laid on a rack in the fire. The cook has eight 
moulds in working order at once. When the eighth is 
filled from the pail of fluid at his side the first is done ; 
and so on, ceaselessly, all day and half the night, like a 
natural law. 

A woman stands by to spread butter and sugar, and 
the plate is whisked away in a moment. The Americans 
boast of their quick lunches ; but I am convinced that they 
borrowed celerity in cooking and serving from some 
Knickerbocker deviser of poffertjes and wafelen in the 
early days of New York. I wonder that Washington Irving 
omitted to say so. 

Being English (vide Trinculo), to neglect a single booth 
in any fair I should consider an unpardonable error, and 
I examined the Leyden kermis very thoroughly. But 
my best Dutch kermis was at Middelburg. Few though 
the Middelburg exhibitions were, they included two fat 
women. Two. Their booths stood on opposite sides of 
the square, all the fun of the fair petween them. In the 
west was Mlle. Jeanne; in the east the Princess Sexiena. 
Jeanne was French, Sexiena came from the Fatherland. 

Both, though rivals, used the same poster: a picture of a 
lady, enormous, décolletée, highly-coloured, stepping into 
a fiacre, to the cocher’s intense alarm. Before one in- 
spected the rival giantesses this community of advertise- 
ment seemed to be a mistake; its absurdity was only too 
apparent after: for although the Princess was colossal, 
Mlle. Jeanne was more so. Mlle. Jeanne should have em- 
ployed an artist to make an independent allurement. Both 
also displayed outside the booths a pair of prodigious corsets, 
but here, I fancy, the advantage was with Mlle. Jeanne, 
although such were the distractions of the square that it 
was difficult to keep the relative sizes in mind as one crossed 
it. In the abandonment of her triumph, and with a frank- 
ness characteristic of her race, Mile. Jeanne added another 
garment, which I will not particularise. 

We visited the Princess first, and found her large 
enough. She gasped on a dais—it was the hottest week 
of the year. She was happy, she said, except in such 
warmth. She was not married; princes had sighed for her 
in vain. She rode a bicycle, she assured us, and enjoy- 
ment in the incredulity of her hearers was evidently one 
of her pleasures. Her manager listened impatiently, for 
our conversation interrupted his routine; he then took his 
oath before God that she was not padded, and bade her 
oe her leg. She bared it, and it was like the mast of a 
ship. 

I dropped five cents. into her plate and passed on to 
Mile. Jeanne. The Princess had been large enough ; Mlle. 
Jeanne was larger. She wore her panoply of flesh less 
like a flower than did her rival. Her expression was less 
placid; she panted distressfully as she fanned her bulk. 
But in conversation she relaxed. She, too, was happy, 
except in such heat. She neither rode a bicycle nor 
walked—save two or three steps. As her style indicated, 
she, too, was unmarried, although (her manager inter- 
jected) few wives could make a better omelette. But men 
are cowards, and such fortresses too formidable. 

As we talked, the manager, who had entered the booth 
as weary an entrepreneur as the continent holds, showed 
signs of animation. In time he grew almost enthusiastic, 


and patted madamoiselle’s quivering arms with a pride that 
was proprietary. He assisted us to bare her leg quite as 
though its glories were also his. The Princess's leg had 
been like the mast of a ship; this was like the trunk of a 
Burnham beech. E. V. Lucas. 





THE ARUNDEL CLUB. 
E have spoken before of the Arundel Club, and 
the useful purpose which it was founded to 
fulfil. We have now received the first instalment of photo- 
graphs taken by the club, and we hope that the excellence 
and interest of these may increase its membership. ‘The 
object of the club, we would remind our readers, is to 
take and publish photographs of works of art in private 
collections and elsewhere. In Germany, America, and 
other countries this is already done by universities ; but 
in England, which possesses the richest private collec- 
tions of any country, hitherto it has not been done at all. 
Such photographs have several uses. Works of art in 
private collections are exposed to many dangers. They 
are more liable to be burnt than such works in public 
galleries. They are liable also to be neglected or lost 
through the ignorance of the owners. As the circular of 
this club points out, many important works of art known 
to have existed a century ago are now not to be traced. 
Photographs will be a valuable record of works liable to 
be destroyed, and will enable them to be identified if they 
come to light again after being lost sight of. They will 
also, perhaps, encourage their owners to take more care 
of them. 

Such photographs are also of great use in the study 
of art. It is only since the invention of photography 
that there has been an accurate and scientific study of 
pictures. Morelli and Mr. Berenson could never have 
corrected so many errors of attribution or made so many 
valuable discoveries without photographs, by means of 
which they have been able to place side by side exact 
records of pictures in galleries remote from each ‘other, 
and to reveal similarities and differences among them 
never before suspected. This method of study is still a 
new one, and still needs to be corrected and fortified with 
as many documents as possible. Of such documents there 
are a vast number in private collections in England which 
many students have not the time or the opportunity to 
examine at first hand, and some of which probably no 
connoisseur has ever carefully studied. The Winter Ex- 
hibitions at Burlington House have done much to make 
such treasures known; but a crowded exhibition, open 
only for a few months, is not the place for the careful 
and accurate study of pictures; and every student has not 
the opportunity of visiting all these exhibitions. A photo- 
graph of a picture, of course, is far from being so trust- 
worthy a document as the picture itself ; but a connois- 
seur can deduce a great deal from it, and he can prob- 
ably at least tell from it whether the picture itself is worth 
seeing. A photograph may draw his attention to some 
neglected masterpiece or some work which may help to 
solve some problem of artistic history. There are now 
also a great many students of Italian art in this country 
who, though they may only pursue their studies for the 
love of that art, are yet raising the general level of taste, 
and the Arundel photographs will be of great use to 
such as these. The study of Italian art is no more a tri- 
fling or barren pursuit than the study of foreign literature. 
It was the study of foreign literature that gave the neces- 
sary stimulus to the crowd of poets of the Elizabethan age. 
Our painting now suffers from want or perversion of pur- 
pose more than from anything else. There is a great 
desire for beautiful things, but very little idea of how to 
set about making them. The Italians themselves had then 
sense of beauty directed and aroused by the discovery of 
works of antiquity. They were not afflicted by the modern 
itch for originality. Like the Elizabethans, they were 
eager to learn from the masterpieces of the past, and their 
simple admiration of those masterpieces helped them to 
produce original masterpieces of their own, even when 
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they were aiming at mere imitations. If we are to have a 
Renaissance of painting in England we shall get it from 
the inspiration of some old idealism, and not from the 
purposeless realism of the Academy. The growing in- 
terest in Italian painting is a sign at least that we are 
beginning to admire what is beautiful, and the improved 
taste of the public is sure to have an effect at last upon 
the artists themselves. They, too, will begin to aim at 
beauty rather than originality, and may in time achieve 
originality by learning from the beauty of the past. 

rhis first instalment of photographs, taken by the 
Arundel Club, is full of varied interest. The finest work pho- 
tographed is undoubtedly the “ Portrait of a Man,” which 
belonged to Mrs. Meynell Ingram, of Temple Newsam. 
This is certainly one of the finest portraits in the world. It 
has always been attributed to Titian, and it is one of that 
group of Giorgionesque portraits, some of which, such as 
the “Knight of Malta,” are certainly Giorgione’s, and 
others, such as the “ Man with the Glove” in the Louvre, 
are certainly by Titian; while others yet seem to be by 
inferior artists, such as Carotto and Palma Vecchio, who 
for a time were mastered by Giorgione. The portraits 
and also most of the subject pictures of Giorgione ar2 
filled with a peculiar intensity, which for a time he com- 
municated to Titian; but no portrait certainly by Titian 
has so much of the Giorgionesque intensity as the 
Temple Newsam Portrait. On the other hand, its 
execution is more brilliant and mature than that of any 
authentic Giorgione. It is, indeed, only another factor in 
a problem which at present is insoluble. But whoever 
painted it, it is certainly one of the masterpieces of the 
world. 

After this portrait the most interesting work repro- 
duced is the picture called “ Frans Hals and his Family,” 
belonging to Colonel Warde, of Squerries, near Westerham, 
which has only lately become known to connoisseurs. 
This is probably the largest work by Hals in England, 
being more than 9g ft. by 6 ft. in size. It contains five 
figures—a man and ‘his wife, their son and daughter, and 
a black boy—in the open air. It is said to represent Hals 
himself, his wife, and family. The man bears some re- 
semblance to the reputed portrait of Hals in the Spencer 
and Devonshire collections, but he is of a coarser type, and 
his face is distorted by a leer. The picture is not over 
well composed, but the children are magnificently pained. 
The execution seems to belong, at least in the dresses, to 
Hals’s later period, whereas the man in the picture appears 
t> be only about forty-five years old. But if Hals was 
painting his own family he may have worked with a care- 
less freedom unusual at that time. The work is not one of 
his masterpieces, but it is a very interesting and im- 
portant picture. It is so little known as not even to be 
mentioned in the list of Hals’s works at the end of Mr. 
Davies’s excellent work on the artist. 

Another interesting work photographed is a Madonna 
crowned by angels with an infant Christ, belonging to Mr. 
George Salting, and said tobelong to the Hispano-Sicilian 
School, a school of which little is known. This picture 
has lately been exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club ; 
it shows Flemish influence in the angels and in the Child, 
but the Virgin has a curious and very distinct character 
of her own. She is obviously a portrait, and of a type 
not to be found in the great schools of Italian art. Her 
almost Mongolian face is drawn with great veracity and 
power, yet with a quiet sympathy which makes the picture 
a moving and pathetic work of art. The colour is sombre 
and the execution a little harsh. The picture has no 
Italian gaiety about it, but rather a Spanish melancholy 
more akin in spirit to northern than to southern art. 

The pretty Madonna and Child belonging to Lady 
Wantage, and also lately exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, is attributed to Botticelli, but is the work of an 
artist certainly influenced by Botticelli but also by other 
painters. The Virgin’s head is not at all Botticellian, 
though finely drawn and modelled. Among other pictures 
reproduced are a fine “ Adoration of the Magi,” owned by 
Lord Carew, and said to belong to the Antwerp School ; 


Sur Frederick Cook's “ Pieta,” attributed to Moretto ; and 
two interesting pictures of the legend of St. Ethelreda, 
belonging to the English School of the fifteenth century, 
and owned by the Society of Antiquaries. The circular of 
the Arundel Club points out that the larger the member- 
ship the more the photographs that can be taken and 
published. The subscription is only a guinea, and it is to 
be hoped that next year the increase of members will 
allow of a large increase in the number of photographs. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
LIBERAL CHURCHMEN. 

S1R,—The committee of the Church of England Liberal 
and Progressive Union has recently decided to take a step 
forward, and to form a number of provincial branches for 
work among Liberal Churchmen in their own localities. It 
will be within the recollection of your readers that the 
union was formed a year ago, immediately after the London 
County Council election, at a time when the unfortunate 
action of the so-called “Church Electoral Committee ” (pos- 
sibly the initials really stood for ‘ Conservative Electioneer- 
ing Caucus”) seemed to superficial observers to have at- 
tached the Church very closely to the reactionary party. 
During the year that has passed the union has made steady 
and consistent progress, and members are now to be found 
in every part of the country. The committee feels, how- 
ever, that in the absence of properly-constituted local 
branches its effective work would be practically limited to 
London ; and for this reason it will welcome the formation 
of a local branch, wherever there is a prospect of raising 
and uniting a strong band of Liberal Churchmen, to work 
for the benefit of Church and party alike in their own neigh- 
bourhood. 

I shall always be glad to hear from any who are in- 
terested, or able to help in the movement.—Yours, etc., 

D. R. FOTHERINGHAM, Hon. Sec. 

13, Maitland Park-road, Hampstead, March 6, 1905. 


“THE WEANS OF ROWALLAN.” 

S1rR,-——I have just seen Colonel Scott-Skirving’s letter in 
your issue of February 18. In hurling a wholesale charge 
of inhumanity against “this savage tribe of children in 
Ireland” against. the authoress, and against your reviewer, 
because one of the “tribe” is described as killing a cat, 
Colonel Scott-Skirving very clearly shows that he has been 
unable to understand a very subtle and true bit of child 
psychology. 

Fly is not represented as killing the cat in any spirit of 
cruel pleasure, but from a serious sense of the duty (what 
grown-up is half so serious as any child?) of destroying a 
formidable enemy of her family. 

A cat which takes to killing rabbits is no more an inno- 
cent domestic pet than is his big cousin the cattle, or even 
the man-eating tiger ; and it would probably puzzle Colonel 
Scott-Skirving to say precisely why it is “inhumane” to take 
the life of the one creature and “fine, manly sport” to take 
that of the other (to say nothing of the lives of countless 
creatures equally useless for food and infinitely less harmful 
than either). 

Perhaps, at any rate, it may be some consolation to him 
to know that the child, one of whose youthful exploits formed 
(as I happen to know) the basis of the tale to which he 
objects, has not (as I am in a position to assure him with 
some confidence) grown up into a callous woman, but is, on 
the contrary, not unworthy to be named a spiritual daughter 
of St. Francis of Assisi, to whom even the worms of the 
ground were “ brethren.” —Yours, etc., 


House of Commons, HUGH A. Law. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL STEAMERS. 


_ SIR,—The L.C.C. decided to call its new steamers afte 
distinguished Londoners. A list was prepared and, we are 
told, at the eleventh hour amended, because a learned coun- 
cillor discovered there was such a person as Charles Lamb. 
Is i¢ too late to remind our civic rulers that there lived in 
London one called Samuel Johnson? Not only was he 
perhaps the greatest literary figure in a great literary cen- 
tury, but his personality pervades all one’s conceptions of 
eighteenth-century London. He loved London as few have 
loved her, though in that magnificent poem which he called 
after her he did not fear to reveal her faults. True, he 
asked who would “change the rocks of Scotland for the 
Strand,” but one Scotsman, at least, will champion him 
who should need no champion.—Yours, etc., 

R. J. BRYCE. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
EVER A FIGHTER.* 


| R. GEORGE RUSSELL, who recently delighted 
\ even Dissenters by his monograph on Matthew 
Arnold, has now enriched the series of ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters” with this admirable little book on Sydney 
Smith, an earlier foe to Nonconformity and (in profession 
at least) to all violence of enthusiasm. Fortune (or, it 
may be, his own wisdom in selection) has been kind to 
Mr. Russell, for it is impossible to imagine two sub- 
jects more attractive to the intending monographer 
than Matthew Arnold and Sydney Smith. In 
the case of both the facts of their private 
and public careers are simple and_ straight- 
forward. Nothing in either life is abnormal. 
There are no mysteries to be explored, no tangled 
skeins to be unravelled, no years of silence and con- 
cealment to be accounted for. Both these illustrious 
men were in birth, education, and performance English 
gentlemen of the best type, and each lived a blameless 
life, whether in the sight of the world or in the privacy 
of his home. Each, too, devoted himself after his own 
fashion to the service of his fellow men and laboured 
for their improvement. Here, however, all likeness 
ends. Matthew Arnold urged culture and refinement 
upon us as the means of improvement. He would 
have had us purge our spirits and brighten our 
intellects in order that we might attain sanity and 
felicity. Sydney Smith raged against material abuses 
and strove for the overthrow of the injustice and 
oppression that he saw in operation round about 
him. Politics, by which he meant the effort to 
obtain by legislation an amelioration of the lot of human 
creatures, absorbed a large part of his energy. He was 
content to let the phantoms of spiritual well-being pass 
him by if only he could deliver a sounding blow against 
actual bodily tyranny. I cannot imagine that Sydney 
Smith would have cared much for Matthew Arnold, as 
displayed in his books, and I very much doubt if Matthew 
Arnold, on his side, appreciated the vigorous writings, 
though he doubtless admired the wit, of the great 
Canon. It is no small tribute to Mr. Russell to admit 
that he has dealt with these two men, so different in 
character and in method of expression, with equal 
sympathy, skill, and insight. 

Let me, however, leave the unprofitable science of 
comparison and devote myself to Sydney Smith. 

Of his ancestry not much, but sufficient, is known. 
He himself, in answer to an impertinent question about 
his grandfather, declared that ‘‘he disappeared about 
the time of the Assizes, and we asked no questions.” 
Mr. Russell, however, points out that ‘‘ this maligned 
progenitor came to London from Devonshire, esta- 
blished a business in Eastcheap and left it to his 
two sons, Robert and James.” Robert, who became 
Sydney’s father, left the paternal business and, after 
much travelling, settled down in Somerset. Sydney, 
the second of three sons, was born to him in 1771. At 
the age of eleven Sydney went to Winchester as a 
scholar, and there spent six years. Of what he went 
through there and of his opinions on the public-school 
system he has left an ineffaceable record in the article 
published in the Adinburgh Review in 1810. Onereads 
the article with amazement, not because the course of 
life and discipline here depicted differs vastly from 
what our own generation has enjoyed, but because 
almost every word of it might have been written by an 
educational reformer of the present day. Here and 
there a detail has been altered, but the massive edifice 
is the same, and those who manage it make the same 

*Sypney Smitu. By G. W. E. Russell. ‘English Men of 

Letters.” London: Macmillan. 2s. net. 





stupid boasts. Certainly no modern reformer has put 
the case against them with more force and point than 
did Sydney Smith ninety-five years ago. From Win- 
chester he passed to New College; and in 1794, not 
that he liked the career, but out of deference to his 
father’s wish, he entered the Church (Mr. Russell 
considers the phrase old-fashioned, and prefers to say 
that he “determined to seek Holy Orders’’) and 
became curate of Netheravon. He did much for 
the improvement of his parish, but he left in 1798 to 
travel abroad with the son of his squire, a young 
Michael Hicks Beach, the grandfather of our Sir 
Michael—I speak in no sense of proprietorship, but as 
ahumble contemporary. The two set out for Germany, 
but war broke out, and they got no further than Edin- 
burgh, at that time the head centre of Liberal educa- 
tion. Here Sydney Smith followed his profession, and 
preached sermons, all of which, in Mr. Russell’s words, 
‘*breathe the same fiery indignation against cruelty 
and tyranny, the same quick sympathy with poverty, 
suffering and debasement.” Here, too, in 1802, the 
great event of his life took place: with Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray, and Brougham he founded the Edinburgh 
Review, and became its first editor. 

I do not propose to follow Sydney Smith from 
Edinburgh to London, thence, a distance of 200 miles, 
to Foston Rectory—he built the house himself, and 
it was considered ‘‘ the ugliest in the country, but one 
of the most comfortable”—and thence, by way of 
Combe Florey, to St. Paul’s. Mr. Russell’s book 
sets out the details with care and brevity, and I 
have no wish to divert a single fortunate reader 
from its perusal. It is enough to say here that he 
was in every relation of life emphatically a good man. 
His domestic excellence was in line with his beneficent 
activity amongst his parishioners and his vigorous 
attacks by sermon and pamphlet and through the 
Edinburgh Review on ignorance, stupidity, and wrong- 
doing. In 1808, when he accepted the living at Foston, 
he had written to Lady Holland : 

“My lot is now cast, and my heritage fixed--most pro- 
bably. But you may choose to make me a bishop, and, if 
you do, I think I shall never do you discredit, for I believe 
it is out of the power of lawn and velvet, and the crisp hair 
of dead men fashioned into a wig, to make me a dishonest 
man. 

He died thirty-seven years afterwards without having 
worn lawn or velvet or a wig, but his proud and manly 
boast was justified to the very end. 

Sydney Smith’s life, then, may speak for itself 
from the pages of Mr. Russell's book. In this article I 
am more nearly concerned to present a brief abstract 
of him as a literary and political force. He was a Whig 
(the word, as we use it now, seems strangely inadequate 
to describe his fiery opinions), and for the greater 
portion of his life he was condemned to see the govern- 
ment of his country in the hands of those whom he dis- 
trusted and despised : 

‘*Everything,” he wrote to his friend, John Allen, the 
Warden of Dulwich College, in 1813, “is fast setting in for 
arbitrary power. The Court will grow bolder and bolder, a 
struggle will commence, and, if it ends as 1 wish, there will 
be Whigs again. But when these things come to 
yass you will no longer be a warden, but a brown and 
impalpable powder in the tombs of Dulwich. In the mean- 
time enough of liberty will remain to make our old age 
tolerably comfortable ; and to your last gasp you will remain 
in the perennial and pleasing delusion that the Whigs are 
coming in, and will expire mistaking the officiating clergy- 
man for a King’s messenger.” 

The humorous prediction was not quite verified, for 
John Allen did not become dust until 1843; but it 
serves to show how hopeless the struggle must have 
appeared to those who were fighting against the party 
identified with arbitrary power. 

We ought, I think, to make clear to ourselves 
what the term ‘‘ Whig” meant in its application to 
Sydney Smith. It meant one who hated oppression 
and championed the cause of the poor and weak. It 
meant a clergyman of the English Church who wrote 
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and spoke for the emancipation of the Catholics ata 
time when all the power of the Court and its fawning 
satellites, lay and clerical, was being used to defeat a 
measure to which the honour of the country was 
pledged. It meant a supporter of political reform, 
animpassioned foe to mantraps and spring guns and 
all the barbarities of the game-laws, an advocate of 
prison reform and a denouncer of the lust of glory, of 
war, and of all that comes from war, whether in misery 
or in taxes. This is a goodly list, though not an 
exhaustive one ; nor does it include, as I admit with 
regret, a support of the measure for enabling men to 
record their votes by ballot. Sydney Smith opposed 
this: he thought it degrading and un-English. Where, 
however, time has justified a man in so many cases we 
need not insist too acrimoniously on the exceptional 
case in which he was by our own experience mani- 
festly wrong. So, too, might a Radical Master of Arts 
of Cambridge University rely on posterity for forgive- 
ness if it should be proved that in preferring, 
as he might put it, a dead language to a dismal 
science or a living jargon as a compulsory subject of 
education he voted on the wrong side. Sixty years 
hence, it may be, when an end has come to the Tory 
Government and Imperialism and political chicane, the 
country will be thickly sown with imitations of the 
Great University of Birmingham, each one provided 
with its portrait of Professor Ray Lankester and Sir 
Oliver Lodge and its marble statue of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, made splendid for the occasion, as Chan- 
cellor, in robes borrowed from the obsolete Universities 
on the Camand the Isis. When that time comes I trust 
that the Radical Masters of Brewing or of Carpentry 
will pardon the deceased Master of Arts for having in 
a moment of aberration defended the humanities and 
supported the study of Greek. 

As to Imperialism, it is unlikely that Sydney Smith 
ever heard the word, but he knew its manifestations well 
enough and he detested them. Here is a famous ex- 
tract from the second of his three Edinburgh Review 
articles on America : 

‘*We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable conse- 
quences of being too fond of glory: TAXES upon every 
article which enters intothe mouth, or covers the back, or is 
placed under the foot—taxes upon everything which is 
pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste—taxes upon 
warmth, light, and locomotion—taxes on everything on earth, 
and the waters under the earth—on everything that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home—taxes on the 
raw material — taxes on every fresh value that is 
added to it by the industry of man—taxes on the 
sauce which pampers man’s appetite and the drug that 
restores him to health—on the ermine which decorates the 
judge and the rope which hangs the criminal—on the poor 
man’s salt and the rich man’s spice—ou the brass nails of 
the coffin and the ribands of the bride, at bed or board, 
couchant or levant, we must pay. The schoolboy whips his 
taxed top, the beardless youth manages his taxed horse 
with a taxed bridle on a taxed road, and the dying 
Englishman pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 
per cent., into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent. 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 
22 per cent,—and expires in the arms of an apothecary who 
has paida hundred peo for the privilege of putting him 
to death. His whole property is then immediately taxed 
from 2 to 10 per cent, Besides the probate large fees are 
demanded for burying him in the chancel; his virtues are 
handed down to posterity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no more.” 

Jonathan has got his taxes, sure enough, which 
some of our own fools envy him, and he is still 
hunting for glory in the Philippines and Panama and 
Santo Domingo under the guidance of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
big stick. We would give a great deal to hear Sydney 
Smith on his present situation and the efforts of our 
patriots to imitate and outdo him. 

The above passage was written in 1820. Seven- 
teen years afterwards he preached in St. Paul’s a noble 
sermon on ‘‘ The Duties of the Queen,” and urged upon 
her, in a splendid passage, 

“a rooted horror of war—an earnest and passionate 
desire to keep her people in a state of profound peace. ... 


‘ God is forgotten,’ he continues, ‘in war—every principle 
of Christian charity trampled upon—human labour de- 
stroyed—human industry extinguished—you see the son, 
and the husband, and the brother dying miserably in 
distant lands—you see the waste of human affections—you 
see the breaking of human hearts—you hear the shrieks of 
widows and children after the battle—and you walk over 
the mangled bodies of the wounded calling for death.” 


On the whole, I think, this is better doctrine 
than some that we have heard from the Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Armagh and Canon Knox- 
Little. 

When all is said and done, however, it is upon 
The Letters of Peter Plymiey, | think, that Sydney 
Smith’s fame will chiefly rest. The Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton are, perhaps, as lively and forcible in argu- 
ment, but their subject is of far smaller interest and 
importance. In the ten Peter Plymley letters every- 
thing—argument, humour, invective, raillery—is as 
fresh and as convincing as it was on the day when it 
was written. Certainly Sydney Smith was no namby- 
pamby controversialist. When he wanted to abolish 
an iniquity he attacked the human creatures who 
maintained it. He kept his sabre sharp and pointed 
for its work of pinking one man or _ lopping 
off the thick head of another, and he used it with 
an unconcealed joy in its deadly execution. Snobs 
and humbugs, big-wig pomposities, frivolous charla- 
tans, windy impostors, and professor of prejudice and 
stupidity—he was a match for them all, and all of them 
were his victims in this immortal series of encounters. 
He addressed himself to a creature of his invention, an 
imaginary brother Abraham, but the actual Canning, 
the living Perceval, and the substantial Castlereagh 
felt his irresistible blows. . Mr. Perceval has called for 
measures of vigour in Ireland. 

“If I lived at Hampstead,” writes Peter Plymley, “ upon 
stewed meats and claret; if I walked to church every 
Sunday morning before eleven young gentlemen of my own 
begetting, with their faces washed and their hair pleasingly 
combed; if the Almighty has blessed me with every 
earthly comfort—how awilully would I pause before I sent 
forth the flame and the sword over the cabins of the poor, 
brave, generous, open-hearted peasants of Ireland !” 


As to Mr. Secretary Canning, 


“To call him a legislator, a reasoner, and the conductor 
of the affairs of a great nation seems to me as absurd as if 
a butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. That he is 
an extraordinary writer of small poetry and a diner out of 
the highest lustre, I do most readily admit... . It is only 
the public situation which this gentleman holds that induces 
me to say so much about him. He isa fly in amber ; no- 
body cares about the fly; the only question is, How the 
devil did it getthere ? Nor do I attack him from the love of 
glory, but from the love of utility, as a burgomaster hunts a 
rat in a Dutch dyke, for fear it should flood a province.” 


With the substitution of the word ‘‘ philosophy ” 
for the word ‘‘ poetry” it would not be difficult to 
apply this passage to one at least of the gentlemen 
who govern us at this moment. 

Throughout these letters the invective is as 
vigorous as the argument is closely packed and the 
eloquence admirable. For the mere purpose of learn- 
ing how to write nervous English it is better to read 
them than to wade through a wilderness of the older 
essayists. 

Such as Sydney Smith was in the beginning he 
remained to the end. The Leéters of Peter Plymley 
were written in 1807 and 1808, and twenty-one years 
had yet to run before the measure they advocated was 
carried. Did wenot remember our own woes and the 
follies of those we have put in high places we might 
marvel at the prolongation of this strife about the 
emancipation of the Catholics. During all this time, 
however, and for many years afterwards, Sydney Smith 
was dealing many another shrewd blow at the en- 
trenched forces of reaction and obscurantism. Free- 
dom, tolerance, and common sense have never had a 
stauncher friend. 

R. C. LEHMANN. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE. 

CovENTRY PATMORE. By Edmund Gosse. ‘“ Literary Lives.” 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

THis book is more about Coventry Patmore himself than 
about his poems. It is a very successful attempt to satisfy 
a legitimate curiosity, for Coventry Patmore’s poems, after 
yu have enjoye) their beauty, set you wondering what 
kind of man it was that wrote them ; and to know what kind 
of man Patmore was helps you to undersvand and to judge 
his poetry justly. Zhe Angel in the House is clearly 
the work of a poet not content with the ordinary material 
of poetry or to make the ordinary poetic appeals. At an 
age when most poets experience and celebrate love as a 
passion unrelated or opposed to all other human condi- 
tions, Patmore determined to expound the glories of alove 
harmonious with those conditions, a love that joyfully sub- 
mitted to law or rather found its fulfilment in law. Long 
before he became a Roman Catholic marriage-was a sacra- 
ment to him, not by some romantic fiction of human con- 
venience, but because it seemed to him part of the natural 
and inevitable ritual of love. With an audacity so extreme 
that it was content to be considered conventional, he deter- 
mined to prove by example how love poeticised all the 
commonplaces of life. He was not afraid, like other poets, 
of trivial facts. Like Donne, though with a very different 
method and design, he was a realist of passion, and set 
himself to exhibit it, not bombinans in vacuo, but experienc- 
ing and glorifying all the details of what might seem to 
others the most prosaic life in a prosaic age, the life of the 
Middle Victorian middle classes. The very title of the 
book suggests a primitive picture of the Annunciation, ‘n 
which the homeliness of Mary’s bedroom is lit rather than 
hidden by the shining visitant at whom a kitten arches his 
back and spits. 

This design was too conscious to be altogether suc- 
cessful. Nothing is so dangerous to literary tact as self- 
consciousness, and Patmore often loses his literary tact and 
employs his trivialities so that they become not foils to 
his weighty matter but merely incongruous with it. There 
are times when we cannot take the poet quite seriously, 
and Mr. Gosse acknowledges this. Indeed, throughout his 
book he is conscious that Patmore is not to be taken always 
quite seriously as a man; and there are always humorous 
reservations in his admiration of him. If there were not 
he would do Patmore an injustice, for one could hardly 
take him quite seriously without sometimes disliking him, 
without accusing him of an arrogance sometimes cruel, 
and of an inconstancy in friendship of which vanity was 
the only explanation. 

To understand Patmore it is necessary to know that 
the consistency and clearness of purpose to which he 
pretended were rather ideals than facts. He was one of 
those men who have the air of doing everything by design 
and on principle, and by this means hide both from them- 
selves and others the fact that they are full of caprice. 
Patmore by nature was a man of unbounded caprice, but 
he had a very strong will, and managed to impose upon 
himself a set of convictions and principles which con- 
trolled his caprices in great matters. But his mind re- 
mained fastidious, irritable, and freakish, and would re- 
volt instantly against any glorification but its own of its 
own enthusiasms and faiths. The faith he chose to 
glorify was shared by millions of average men. He, like 
them, submitted to dogma and unquestioned disci- 
pline; but he would have it known that his submission 
was not, like theirs, a confession of weakness, but a 
proof of the wisdom of his imagination. He was an 
Overman, who had made his own authentic discovery of 
the truths of God; and the fact that they were truths 
accepted by multitudes of the vulgar did not make his 
discovery of them the less original, or his understanding 
the less lonely and exalted. He would share the ritual 
of the vulgar, but they must not therefore assume them- 
selves to be participants in his private ecstasies. He 
shrank from commonplace expressions of devotion as a 
musician shrinks from a music-hall song. They seemed 





to him a parody and a cheapening of his own rare emo- 
tions. He also disliked priests for much the same reason, 
as professional vulgarisers of wis ideas, and the more 
odious because their office gave them a formal supe- 
riority over him. “ All poets and prophets,” he said to 
Mr. Gosse, “ have hated priests as a class.” 

It may seem strange that a mind so jealous of its own 
independence, so rebellious against all conventions of 
thought, should have submitted with such a zest to a kind 
of spiritual despotism. But it was by that submission 
that he attained to freedom from the anarchy which, 
whether mental or political, is the most oppressive kind 
of slavery. He had no doubt an instinctive fear of his 
own freakishness. He knew that the uncompromising 
habit of his mind and the strength of his will would only 
make that freakishness the more dangerous. Both his 
merits and his defects as a poet, besides all that is known 
of his life, proved that he lacked the ordinary man’s com- 
promising wisdom and sense of controlling circumstances. 
And this lack made him sometimes absurd, both as a 
poet and as a man. He had, however, wisdom enough 
to be conscious of it and strength of will enough to find 
a remedy for it. Revelation rather than experience was 
to be his guide in life, and to provide him with the con- 
victions that should give weight and purpose to his ener- 
getic imagination. The Catholic Church, imposing upon 
him the needed certainty of fundamental truths, by giving 
him the power gave him also the freedom to realise those 
truths to himself in his own individual way. He was by 
nature strangely unlike a Catholic saint. He had a 
pagan pride in himself and delight in the beauty of the 
world; but he was also a mystic who sought for some 
ulterior significance in his own powers and passions and 
in the world’s beauty. His religion supplied that signi- 
ficance, but, having accepted its dogmas, he applied them 
in his own way to the facts of life, and professed them 
proudly as if they were his own private discovery and pos- 
session. He writes as if he were an original source of 
Catholic truth and no more to be instructed in it than 
any other poet in the matter of his inspiration. And that 
air of certainty, which is sometimes so impressive and 
sometimes a little absurd in his poetry, was assumed by 
him in all matters of opinion, human and divine. 

His acquired certainty about great matters did not 
purge his mind of freakishness. On the contrary, it pro- 
bably encouraged him to feel that he could afford to be 
the more freakish over trifles; and this freakishness per- 
vades even his most serious poetry. He is a fantastic 
poet like Donne and Crashaw. He will apply wit to the 
gravest subjects. Mr. Gosse tells us that he did this in 
life also. He would invent absurd Catholic legends, 
one of which, it is said, has been “ adopted into works of 
Catholic tradition.” “No one,” he said himself, “is tho- 
roughly convinced of the truth of his religion who is afraid 
to joke about it, just as no man can tease a woman with 
such impunity as he who is perfectly convinced of her 
love.” He was fond of teasing everyone he met, and his 
teasing was not quite innocuous. He made and lost many 
friendships. He was intimate with Tennyson in_ his 
youth; but afterwards they became estranged, ;and Pat- 
more explained their estrangement by vague accounts of a 
quarrel which probably never took place. It was the 
same with many other distinguished friends of his, men 
who admired him, and whom, after admiring, he came to 
denounce with a virulence only half serious. He was, in 
fact, too extravagantly individual to have many friends ; 
and this extravagant individuality, often carrying him into 
a sublimity dangerously near to absurdity, comes out in all 
his poetry. Both in life and in art he was always trying to 
impose that individuality upon others. It is a serious 
defect in The Angel in the House that it seems to be 
written as an example of the manner in which 
all poets ought to write about love. It is something of a 
tract, preaching by example certain doctrines both of 
morals and of style, and there is the same designing air 
about many of hislater magnificent poems. They dispose 
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you to doubt not their sincerity but the certainty of convic 
tions which are so aggressively expressed. In fact, to read 
Mr. Gosse’s book sets one wondering whether Patmore was 
ever so sure about things as he supposed himself to be. 
He gives one the impression of a man at war with himself, 
or rather of a man who imposes an uneasy peace upon his 
mind by the despotism of an iron will. He was wilful in 
every sense of the word, but would not confess it even to 
himself. Whatever he did, he assured himself, was 
done through rational conviction. If it seemed 
irrational to the commonplace that was because 
their minds were incapable of understanding the 
swift, unerring processes of his mind. He had a mys- 
tical belief in intuitions, after which reason might labour 
breathlessly if it could; and by this belief no doubt he ex 
plained his own caprices to the misgivings of his own 
reason. He was certainly filled with an inveterate sense 
of his own superiority to the common run of men. Though 
not of distinguished birth, he was an aristocrat by nature, 
and spoke, acted, and wrote as a man possessed of some 
mysterious and inalienable privilege. He knew what was 
right about every possible subject, even politics. Yet even 
in his political poems there is a certain nobility that pre 
vents them from being quite absurd. That nobility was, 
after all, the main characteristic of his mind. In life and 
in art, however arrogant and freakish, “he nothing common 
did, nor mean.” Mr. Gosse has seen that to ignore his 
faults and absurdities would be to give a vapid and unin- 
telligible picture of him. He has wisely extenuated no- 
thing, but the final impression he conveys is of a man who 
fought a hard battle with himself and who with an air of 
extreme candour never let the world or even his friends into 
his secret. The same impression is conveyed by his 
poetry. The best of it seems the echo of a great strife, 
an echo in which all the confused noises of battle are 
turned to mysterious music. It is the work of a man 
who has lived hard spiritually, and won his certainties 
at a great price, yet who has never lost courage in the 
strurle, and who will not reveal his darkest hours to the 
world. No doubt Patmore felt that the other great poets 
of his time had come by their poetry easily compared with 
him, and for this reason he was inclined to think poorly of 
them. His own spiritual intensity was less voluble. For 
years he wrote no poetry at all. He never wrote the 
greatest poems he designed, but, as he says in the preface 
to his collected works, “I thave written little, but it is all 
my best. I have never spoken when I had nothing to 
say.” 
RUSKIN AT EIGHTEEN. 
THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE. By John Ruskin. London: 
George Allen. 6s. net. 

IN the November number of Zoudon’s Architectural Maga 
zine for 1837 there appeared the first of a series of articles 
on architecture, by “Kata Phusin.” The series was 
entitled “ Introduction to the Poetry of Architecture ; or, 
the Architecture of the Nations of Europe considered in its 
Association with National Scenery and National Character.” 
In later years Ruskin wrote of this title, “I could not have 
put in fewer or more inclusive words the definition of what 
half my future life was to be spent in discoursing of.” As 
for the general tenor of these articles it is indicated, suffi- 
ciently for my purpose, by a note of the editor of the 
magazine in which they appeared. “ These essays will 
afford little pleasure to the mere builder, or to the architect 
who has no principle of guidance but precedent; but for 
such readers they were never intended. They are 
addressed to the young and unprejudiced artist, and their 
great object is to induce him to think and to exercise his 
reason.” 

We have here already, then—Ruskin was at this time 
eighteen—the beginnings of a quarrel which was to last 
through his life. A quarrel which was much more 
than a quarrel between Ruskin and the “mere builders ” ; 
a quarrel between two opposite ways of looking at 
and interpreting architecture. What Ruskin hated in 





architects was their tendency to fix their attention exclu- 


sively on structural changes and developments, and to con- 
ceive that in explaining /ow these developments occurred 
they have thereby explained why they occurred. “ Wherein 
does Gothic architecture differ from Romanesque?” asks 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, and he tells us that the causes of 
the difference are to be sought, not in human nature, not 
among the social and national conditions of life 
and thought of that time—no, but “in a_ minute 
comparison of the works” of the two © styles. 
“They are to be found,” he = says, “in actual 
masonry and carpentry.” If you want to understand 
the real nature of Gothic, what it means, why it was that 
its soaring lines shot up as they did, you must examine 
with care the development of the arch principle which took 
place, and then you will know. You will find that each 
constructive change came gradually and was led up to by 
what went before. The application of the arch principle 
to the round vault in the shape of groining is merely the 
logical carrying out of that principle as elsewhere illus- 
trated. It is the extension, not the invention, of a principle. 
The introduction of the pointed arch again is merely the 
solution of a pre-existing difficulty. Follow the vaulting 
problem of that age, observe the evident need there was 
for this form of arch and the clumsy shifts to which the 
Norman architects were put in their endeavour to harmo- 
nise transverse and diagonal groining, and the coming of 
the pointed arch and all that the pointed arch involved 
will seem inevitable. It came only when circumstances had 
insured its coming. Henceforth the intricacies of the 
style and the introduction of the “framework” principle 
were matters only of a very short time. 

All this, if the reader concentrates his attention on 
the constructive theory alone, will seem quite inevitable. 
The whole process of development is its own explanation. 
We have a pleasant consciousness that we are observing 
a “growth,” and that to notice how each form grew out 
of each somehow accounts for its having done so. It is 
natural, too, that architects should take this view. Their 
own studies lying mostly among problems of construction, it 
is to be expected that these should come to be treated as 
ends in themselves. In Professor Banister Fletcher's 
book they are constantly so treated, with the result that 
a new arrangement of styles becomes necessary. Most 
people think of Gothic as a very distinct style, as embody- 
ing a character and view of life of its own. They would 
sav with confidence that the enthusiasm, almost the 
fanaticism, of Gothic was something quite different from 
the calm repose and strength of Norman. The two 
breathe a different spirit and constitute markedly different 
styles. But to Professor Banister this is not so. The 
constructive affinity he traces between Norman and 
Gothic, the fact that in the Norman groining is already 
present the principle of the Gothic vault appeal more 
strongly to his professional instincts than the meaning 
and expression of the whole building. Norman to him 
accordingly is merely an early phase of Gothic. The 
two are essentially one style. 

This substituting of a mechanical interpretation of archi- 
tecture fora human one was what Ruskin could not abide. 
What he was himself acutely, passionately conscious of in 
architecture was that it breathed a living expression and 
individuality. To tell him that this individuality which 
he saw and felt in a Gothic cathedral, which made it for 
him the embodiment of the mind of its age, which was 
echoed back to him in every detail and every line, was 
the result of a structural development which was its own 
law and its own explanation was as if you had told him 
that a Turner landscape was the result of a haphazard 
dabbling on the canvas by a blind man. The true ex- 
planation of the style was to be sought in the mind of 
man. It existed as an idea before it existed as architec- 
ture at all. The structural theory was merely the ex- 
planation of how this idea had been carried out. 

In this volume of early essays Ruskin has already 
taken his stand. It contains a great many wild state- 
ments and theories, a great many boldly-stated principles 
based on two facts, or one, or half a fact. There is 
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scarcely a paragraph which does not invite dissent. But 
though you were to disprove every line of it you would 
not have destroyed its value. Here, as all through 
Ruskin’s writing on art, his value lies less in his particular 
conclusions than in his insistence on a point of view. 
You may refute every one of his conclusions, but you 
cannot refute his point of view. Architecture is not the 
interpretation of structural principles but an interpreta 
tion of character. The explanation and meaning of a 
style is not to be sought in the “ growth” of one kind of 
vaulting out of another, but in the spirit of the age in 
which it occurs. It is an expression of the nature of man, 
not an expression of the nature of stone and mortar. 
This is Ruskin’s point of view, and this it is, perhaps, 
which gives to his treatment of architecture an interest 
and value quite independent of the legitimacy of his sub- 
sequent deductions. 





THE LIFE OF THE MARQUIS OF 
DUFFERIN AND AVA. 

‘ne LIFE OF THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AvA. By Sir 
Alfred Lyall, P.C. Two vols. London: John Murray. 
‘luis is a stately, courtly, coronetted biography of a distin- 
guished servant of the Crown who filled many high places 
in different parts of the Empire, who was a great diplomat, 
a most accomplished orator, and, one of the most agree- 
able men on whom the sun ever shone. In addition to 
all this he was, as these pages are enough to make plain 
to the most complete stranger, a son passionately de- 
voted to his mother, a husband who never left off loving 
his wife, and a father who had not the least difficulty in 
genuinely admiring his children. When it is also remem- 
bered that this gifted and delightful being was the, great- 
grandson of Richard Brinsley Sheridan and the enchant- 
ingly lovely Miss Linley of Bath, it is not difficult to 
understand how easily and naturally Lord Dufferin came 

to be the manner of man he was. 

Our advice to the careful reader is, or would be, 
did such a creature exist in this scrambling age, that he 
should, before sitting down to peruse Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Life, procure from the booksellers, Songs, Poems, and 
Verses, by Helen Lady Dufferin, edited with a Memoir 
and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by the Mar- 
quis of Dufferin and Ava. (John Murray. 1894.) In 
the son’s memoir of his mother, one of the three famous 
and beautiful daughters of Thomas Sheridan, the reader 
will find the veritable man, enthusiastically affectionate, 
loyal to all family feelings and friendships, graceful both 
in style and temper, regardful of the feelings of others, 
always eager to give pleasure, eloquent and witty; a 
true member of the great house of Sheridan, tempered 
by Clandeboye. Here also the reader will find more 
letters of Helen Lady Dufferin’s, too few of which glitter 
so agreeably in the early pages of Sir Alfred’s first volume. 
Here also he will find told with exquisite feeling, both 
by the mother and the son, the romantic story of the 
former's marriage with the dying Lord Gifford. A more 
delightful memoir, of a mother by a son is nowhere to be 
found. “Helen’s Tower,” firmly built though it may 
be “on the highest ground of the hill sloping upwards 
from Clandeboye,” sung though it was by the two chief 
poets of our time in characteristic verse, may yet tumble 
to the ground and be forgotten, but Lord Dufferin’s 
memoir of his mother is quit of any such possible destiny. 
Good books never die, and this memoir is a good book. 

Thus prefaced, Sir Alfred Lyall’s Zife will be found 
to have gained an added charm; a borrowed, but legitt- 
mately borrowed, light. 

Lord Dufferin became an Irish landlord on_ his 
father’s sudden death (accidentally poisoned by a Liver- 
pool chemist) in 1841, and whilst still a boy at Eton. 
He came of age in 1847, an ominous date in the melan- 
choly annals of his native land. Lord Dufferin was thus 
early initiated into the “Irish Question”: 

“Towards the end of February, 1847, he crossed with 


his friend George Boyle to Dublin, where he was told that 
at the little town of Skibbereen in Kerry he could find 


what he came to sec in Ireland, so to that place they went 
on immediately. Within two days’ journey from the 
richest and most thriving country in the world they found 
a town plunged in the lowest depths of misery and deso- 
lation; the famished people were dying in their hovels; 
the living had scarcely strength to bury the dead; the 
corpses were thrown into shallow grave-pits without 
funeral rites, often without coffins; a crowd in the street 
fought like dogs for some bread which the two friends 
distributed.” (Vol. I., 42.) 

A melancholy home-coming for a high-spirited Irish 

nobleman. He was to see like scenes under Turkish rule. 

Lord Dufferin did his best, subscribing generously 
himself and making his Oxford friends subscribe to the 
Relief Fund. He also did his best—and this was harder 
than subscribing to a relief fund—to grasp his position 
as an Irish landlord. No keener intelligence, no quicker 
wit, among the class to which he belonged, a class, per- 
haps, not over-richly endowed with brains, ever applied 
itself to this weary problem. Speaking in 1848 to his 
tenants in County Down, this youthful Irish landlord 
said : 

“TI consider a newly-constituted Irish landlord is a 
sublime spectacle. There is something heroic in his 
situation: his difficulties are so insurmountable, and the 
destiny against which he hopelessly strives is so ruthless 
and inexorable that he becomes extremely affecting. 

- . There is nothing that he has not to do or be or 
try to be. Without the slightest warning he suddenly finds 
himself wildly ranging through a whole circle of diffi- 
culties. In ethics, politics, and economics he stands help- 
lessly confronting an entire ccnglomeration of problems 
which the ingenious management of his predecessors have 
invented for his solution, with evils accumulated through 
centuries, until they have become absorbed into the con- 
stitution and threatened with the possibilities of physical 
violence unless he suffers his acquiescence to become their 
additional confirmation.” (Vol. I., 49.) 

As things have turned out, it was perhaps unfortu- 
nate that Lord Dufferin’s reflections led him to regard 
the Ulster custom of tenant right with regret and dis- 
approval. He hated a, divided ownership, and is believed 
to have spent large sums of money in buying up these 
rights over what he regarded as his own property. 

Lord Dufferin, was, however, destined to be an Irish 
emigrant no less than the poor fellow who sits on the 
stile in his mothers famous poem. Syria, Canada, 
Russia, Turkey, France were to know him; but it was 
not to be his fate to serve in- public his own country. 
Whilst he wandered far afield, his homestead was on fire. 
Strangers concerned themselves with his concerns, thrust- 
ing their clumsy fingers, prompted by party necessities, 
into the vexed problems of land legislation. To our way 
of thinking, this overshadowing thought casts somewhat 
ot a gloom over an otherwise brilliant and useful career. 
Lord Dufferin, as he grew older, grew more and more 
out of sympathy with the course of events in Ireland and 
was, it is not improbable, glad to be employed abroad. 

Lord Dufferin inherited from his mother the faculty 
of enjoying himself wherever he was. He was never 
dull, even in a ball-room. Far from it. He did not 
flee into the desert as the author of Zothen would at 
least have us believe he did, in order to escape “ the stale 
civilisation of Europe”: 

“The first night of your first campaign (though you 
be but a peaceful campaigner) is a glorious time in your 
life. It is so sweet to find oneself free from the stale 
civilisation of Europe. Oh, my dear ally! When first 
you spread your carpet in the midst of these Eastern 
scenes do think for a moment of those your fellow-crea- 
tures that dwell in squares, and streets, and even (for such 
is the fate of many!) in actual country houses; think of 
the people that are ‘presenting their compliments’ and 
“much regretting ’—of those that are pinioned at dinner- 
tables, or stuck up in ball-rooms, or cruelly planted in 
pews—ay, think of these, and so remembering how many 
poor devils are living in a state of utter respectability, 
you will glory the more in your own delightful escape.” 

Lord Dufferin could never have written like this, 
even in fun. He loved the desert perhaps as much as 
Kinglake did, but it was purely for its own sake, and 
not because he hated society either in town or country. 
He took great pleasure in the sea. The bare record of 
his cruises in many waters, whether along the coast of 
Asia Minor, anchoring in the creeks and harbours 
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between ““hodes and the Dardane..ves, or to Norway and 
Iceland, are enough to make one almost envious of the 
dead. 

It would be tiresome in the narrow compass of a 
review like this to follow Lord Dufferin round the world. 
Though fond of the magnificent and not averse to 
aggrandisement, he loved peace, and never forgot the 
first duty of a diplomat. “ My business,” he once said 
to the Tsar, on the occasion of a great review of Russian 
soldiers, “ is to make all that useless.” 

Lord Dufferin’s life necessarily seems a pageant, 
during which he moves about with a great crowd of 
officialism from place to place. Pageants are fine things 
to see, but tedious things to read about. Public cares 
may stamp men’s brows with dignity, but they are 
also apt to stamp their styles with dreariness. Lord 
Dufferin could never be dreary, but his letters are not 
so amusing as his mother’s. But Governors-General who 
wrote amusing letters might be costly luxuries, who would 
enrich our libraries at the expense of our Empire. We 
cannot look for Grays, or even Walpoles, for Cowpers, or 
for Lambs in the ranks of our public servants. 

The native kindliness of Lord Dufferin’s disposition 
was so great that curmudgeons were to be found who 
doubted its reality. Sir Alfred Lyall’s book must con- 
vince them that any such doubt is an aspersion upon ,a 
noble and expansive nature. 





MAXIM GORKY. 

THREE OF THEM. By Maxim Gorky. London: Fisher Unwin. 
1905. IS. net. 

CREATURES THAT ONCE WERE MEN. By Maxim Gorky. With 
an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. London: Alston 
Rivers. 18. 6d. net. 

Ir is evident from the general tone of writers in the 

English Press and in our periodical literature that the 

tone of the Russian mind and the Russian _atti- 

tude to life are a profound mystery to the educated 

Englishman. While the Russians, without understanding 

the English character, have a sincere admiration for its 

moral force and conscientiousness, English people who 
have lived in Russia testify whole-heartedly that the Rus- 
sians are “awfully good fellows,” so warm and lovable 

i spite of their defects. A profound abyss divides, 

indeed, the two national characters, and in re-reading 

Gorky it has struck us that the intelligent Englishman 

who wishes to penetrate into the soul of the Russian 

people can find a short and easy way by studying atten- 
tively two of Gorky’s tales recently translated, Three of 

Them and Creatures That Once Were Men. 

Gorky’s art is very simple and direct, and in no 
respect is it remarkable for individual subtlety or tem- 
peramental richness. | It is an excellent medium for the 
conveying of his vivid impressionistic scenes and sketches, 
but it cannot compare for a moment in penetrating depth, 
in poetic beauty, or psychological insight with the art of 
the great Russian novelists. Gorky has a touch of the 
able journalist in him, and as an/artistic craftsman he is, 
for example, inferior to Tchekhov, a writer of the third 
rank. But just. because his pictures of life are so charged 
with an appeal to ordinary Russian nature, his work is a 
clear and simple guide to the instinctive feeling and out- 
look of the popular mind. The main reason of Gorky’s 
sudden risé to popularity a few years ago was that he 
was the first to introduce the fierce anarchistic types of 
the hunger-driven ranks of the exploited and submerged 
“ outcasts ’ to the notice of the Russian public, that 
had grown tired of the orthodox literary pictures of the 
peasants fatalism. Gorky’s story, Chelkosh, which im- 
mediately made his reputation all over Russia. is simply 
a character sketch of a strong, reckless, and daring dock 
thief, who defies constituted society with his creed, “ To- 
day you do for me; to-morrow I'll do for you.” The 
Russian public, always keenly on the look-out for litera- 
ture of a revolutionary tendency, at once caught at 
the defiant individualism of Gorky's “outcasts” as a 


protest against any slavish submission to Authority, 
whether moral, political, or social. And Gorky, in fact, 
was almost the first writer to indicate the existence of those 
explosive forces in the life of the sweated prole- 
tariat in Russian towns which have lately burst out 
uncontrollably in the astonished face of the Government. 
But politics apart, the Russian public welcomed Gorky’s 
picturesque sketches of vagabond life for their atmo- 
sphere of broad human sympathy, of unflinching mental 
honesty, of their bitter and defiant acceptation of life’s 
evils. The English public is strong in its sense of 
justice, whereas the Russian public is strong in its sense of 
brotherly love. And love and justice, despite what the 
moralists say, are like wife and husband who are each 
jealous of the other's dictation. Imagine the reception 
that would be given in England to an ex-journeyman 
baker, wandering artisan, and companion of outcasts and 
tramps who should present our reading classes with rea- 
listic transcripts from the life of English dossers, beggars, 
prostitutes, artisans, thieves, peasants, horse-copers, con- 
victs, pedlars, dock labourers, lodging-house-keepers, 
navvies, etc., sketches, moreoer, surcharged with a bitter 
philosopher's invective against the life of smooth, conven- 
tional respectability and worldly success. Imagine the 
ordinary Englishman and his wife welcoming eagerly these 
harsh, realistic sketches, grim in their revelation of life’s 
brutalities and of human nature’s weakness and wrong: 
doing, for the sake of their inherent sympathy with the 
weak and the suffering, and for the precious feeling of the 
common humanity between the cheat and the cheated, 
the oppressor and the oppressed, the murderer and his 
victim. The spiritual difference between the English 
public which waxed so enthusiastic over Rudyard Kipling 
and the Russian which acclaims Gorky, is characteristic of 
the profound abyss which separates the national life and 
moral ideals of the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav. All the 
Englishman’s admiration seems to be directed to the 
attainment of moral strength, to the growth of his will, to 
worldly success, personal force, and so to the attainment 
of righteousness, of being in a state of being “right 

within himself; and all his contempt is reserved 
for weakness, for moral failure, for lack of 
character, for lack of force im the conquering of 
circumstances. And from this spiritual ideal triumph- 
ing too much in action arises all that is odious in 
the English mind, our complacent patronage of our “ in- 
feriors,” our lack of charity, our hard superiority to the 
“ sinner,” our open or secret self-complacency, and also 
—what is perhaps even more insidiously narrowing—our 
distrust of our own human impulses, our dislike of letting 
our emotions go, our perpetual self-distrust, our fear of 
being ourselves freely and boldly—in short, our intel- 
lectual hypocrisy and dishonesty. But the Russian, per- 
petually discontented with his own actions, morally con- 
scious of his lack of grit and will power, fatalistically 
distrustful of his own power to change the human nature 
within him, finds his relief in genuine self-abasement, in 
true brotherly love, in saying perpetually, “I am_ not 
better than other men; we are all brothers.” Hence to 
be despised, to be lowly and suffering, to be resigned to 
the will of God is a craving of the Russian mind, and 
we find perpetually in Russian literature that the Russian 
soul is deepened, made tender, lovable, and broadly 
human by recognising unflinchingly all the darkest and 
saddest strands of human life. The Russian’s charity, in 
short, is a palliative for his own vices; the Englishman's 
practical common-sense activity i < palliative for his 
mental blinking of all the unpleasant and disturbing facts 
of life that he meets on his way. 

Himself the son of unsuccessful and struggling people, 
Gorky passed through a hard and bitter apprenticeship 
to misfortune before he emerged as a writer of pictu- 
resque sketches in a Russian newspaper at Tiflis, in 1892. 
Having learnt no regular trade, he had knocked about as 
a manual labourer, tramp, and itinerant hawker, wander- 
ing as a casual labourer from city to city, through Cen- 
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tral and Southern Russia. He emerged at the age of 
twenty-three/ with a budget of strange experiences drawn 
direct from the life of those social strata of the community 
which are bounded by the life of the criminal outcast at 
the bottom and the respectable artisan at the top. An 
unflinching analysis of man’s ugly egoism, pity for the 
suffering, protest against slavishness, a mystical and tender 
love for the weak, the “unworthy,” and the “sinner ”— 
these elements formed the spiritual atmosphere of Gorky’s 
writings and touched the Russian heart in its most sensi- 
tive place. The story Konovalov is a very profound stud) 
of the Russian temperament, and the English reader who 
masters it will, once and for all, have got to the very roots 
of Russian human nature, in all its rich depths of spiritual 
life, in all its broad humanity, and in all its self-abandon- 
ment to the bitter gloom of its own erring weakness and 
moral paralysis. 

In the novel Zhree of Them, the first half of which 
is one of the finest pieces of work he has done, Gorky 
traces the lives of three poor boys attaining manhood, Ilia, 
Jacob, and Pashka, the sons of typical Russian folk, a 
peasant convict, a barman, and a blacksmith. ‘The three 
lads are brought up in an old tenement house, a human 
warren, inhabited by a number of poor families, shoe- 
makers, ragpickers, cabmen, and various beggar women 
and “ unfortunates”” who use the eating-house kept by the 
crafty Petruha, the barman. What strikes the English 
reader is that these characters, one and all, workmen, 
rogues, and prostitutes alike, are all striving after a deep 
inner humiliation of spirit, as the ideal for man. Ilia 
wants “to live decently, in honesty, cleanliness, and joy,” 
but some obscure mixture of impulse, moral as well as 
animal, leads him to place himself in the position 
of a sinner. He is not in the depths of 
his heart satisfied with leading an upright, prosper- 
ous, and happy life, though he has in fact strength 
of character enough to do so; he is logically bound to 
give way to his temptations in order to feel the bitter 
strivings of his soul within him. “Just as a stone is 
necessary to isharpen the bluntness of a chisel, so is sin 
necessary to man to quicken his soul and humble it to 
the dust at our all merciful Lord’s feet” is, in fact, the 
secret belief and fatalistic aspiration of the Rus- 
sian soul, which, feeling itself surrounded with 
earthly sin, and beset by inner sin, finds it the 
easiest way out of accounting for its own weakness, 
and attaining its spiritual enrichment. Now, if we turn 
to the other side of the shield we find that the English 
soul's weakness is just the other way. If we are so 
spiritually strong and pure, why are we so afraid of coming 
into contact with sin ? why are we so distrustful of knuw- 
ing our own motives ? why are we so hard, so uncharit- 
able, so full of self-righteous contempt for the weak and 
erring ? Because our ideal in the power of our will to 
conquer self means that consciousness of sin really de- 
grades us, while it makes the Russian feel better, 
worthier, more full of love for his fellow-man. In Crea- 
lures That Once Were Men Gorky draws a most incisive 
sketch of the philosophy of life of a band of outcasts, 
broken men, tramps, drunkards, thieves, and reprobates 
who inhabit a doss-house under the presidency of the 
cynical drunkard Kuvalda, an ex-officer. These people 
commit brutal crimes, live in “wickedness” and in per- 
petual suffering, which “eats their heart out,” and, un- 
able to rise out of their vicious life, are preoccupied with 
the great problem of how to get enough drink to deaden 
their senses. But when all is said and done, Gorky brings 
home to us that these outcast scoundrels are in fact 
living a deeper spiritual life than are many of the 
clean, prosperous, and successful townsmen on whom these 
wretched creatures prey. Remorse and self-despair tor- 
ment them in the intervals of their cynical orgies, and in 
the bitterness of their hearts they know what good is 
better than most of these complacent and smug people 
who “work day and night and gather money all the time.” 
Mr. Chesterton, who has written a suggestive “ Foreword ” 
to the tale, sums up its value well when he says: “Here 


in the very act of describing a kind of a fall from humanity 
Gorky expresses a sense of the strangeness and essential 
value of the human being, which is far too commonly 
absent altogether from such complex civilisations as our 
own.” And to bring home to the English reader what the 
Russian spirit is, we transcribe the passage that Mr. Ches- 
terton quotes: 


“ Petunikoff smiled the smile of the conqueror and went 
back into the dosshouse, but suddenly he stopped and 
trembled. At the door facing him stood an old man with 
a stick in his hand and a large bag on his back, a horrible 
old man in rags and tatters, which covered his bony figure. 
He bent under the weight of his burden, and lowered his 
head on his breast, as if he wished to attack the merchant. 

“*What are you? Who are you?’ shouted Petunikoff. 

“*A man . . .’ he answered, in a hoarse voice. This 
hoarseness pleased and tranquillised Petunikoff, he even 
smiled. 

“*A man! And are there really men like you?’ Step- 
ping aside he let the old man pass. He went, saying 
slowly : 

*“*Men are of various kinds . . . as God wills. 
. « . There are worse than me. . .. still worse. 
: 2 a ob ee 

EDWARD GARNETT. 





FICTION. 


THE SEA Wotr. By Jack London. London: Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 
* Down, down with the weak! Make room for the Ueber- 
mensch!” sings Nietzsche in his Zarathustra. Mr. Lon- 
don has seized upon these ideas and has embodied the 
“ Uebermensch ” in the person of Wolf Larsen, sea captain, 
pirate, and master of men. The character of this man is a 
compound of the highest culture and the most brutal 
ferocity. What he does is not the effect of an impulse, 
hardly of a desire, but of the cruel, merciless philosophy of 
the Uebermensch, which he adopts as the guiding principle 
of his life. 
“T believe that life is a mess,” 
he says to Humphrey Van Weyden, scholar and castaway. 
‘It is like yeast, a ferment, a thing that moves and may 
move for a minute, an hour, a year, or hundreds of years. 
but that in the end will cease to move. ‘The big eat the 
little that they may continue to move. The strong eat the 
weak that they may retain their strength. The lucky get 
the most and move the longest. That’s all.” 
Van Weyden serves as a foil to this man, or brute, splendid 
even in his brutality. He argues, sometimes condemns ; 
talks literature or philosophy according to the whim of the 
monster, and his puny strength forms an admirable contrast 
to the perfect stature and magnificent physique of the 
other. Mr. London has contrived to show us a 
tremendous type of physical and mental power. There 
is no question of morals. 
‘* He was not immoral, he was unmoral.” 
We loathe the man and yet are fascinated by him; 
even in the imagination we desire to kill him, and 
yet are conscious that, like Van Weyden, we could 
not lift a hand against him. All Nietzsche’s mar- 
vellous attraction is in the character, but this time we are 
secured from the impulse to fall down and worship. The 
other characters are also extremely clever: the bullying 
cockney cook, sharpening his knife until the object of his 
persecution picks up courage and sharpens his knife too; 
Leach, who resists Larsen even unto death. There are 
words in the book which are too colloquial, and expressions 
which are scarcely English. But these are details which 
detract nothing from its real merit and suggest too much 
haste rather than want of knowledge. 


THE Hovsr OF FULFILMENT. By George Madden Martin. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Soft voices, charming manners, pretty dresses, and beau- 
tiful gardens affect one in the same way as this book. It 
has no particular characteristics, but the whole impression 
is distinctly pleasing. The Blairs—the family from whom 
the title is taken—are thus described: 5 

“It was characteristic of the Blairs that they declined 
the hospitality of the bride’s family. and from the hotel, 
attended punctiliously and formally the occasions for which 
they had come. It takes ease to accept hospitality.” 

At the end there is only one Blair left of this type, and we 
should prefer to dislike him even more than we do. The, 
sister, Harriet, is a most attractive character. Brought up 
rigidly, 

“led to regard playfulness as little less than vice,” 
she develops ‘ery late, and it is only a sudden 
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shock that brings out the whole woman. But when 
it does come it is a character strong in_ virtues 
and graces. As she was cold and stiff, so her nature becomes 
warm and flexible, and without losing any of its strength. 
Alexina, her niece and the seeming heroine, 15 ratner 
thrown into the shade by her. She is pleasant, has judg- 
ment, and very properly marries the playmate of her child- 
hood. Perhaps the childhood is the most interesting part 
as far as she is concerned. This book comes under the 
category of “pretty.” It is full of gentle interest about 
nothing much, and would be a pleasing occupation for a 
summer afternoon. 
NICOLE. By Owen Johnson. London: Macmillan and Co. 6s. 
A story of the French Revolution and the Terror, with 
plentv of blood, fire, and smoke. A very ordinary view of 
the Revolution is taken, and at the beginning it is dull, but 
unlike many writers, Mr. Johnson warms to his work, and 
the end is interesting and pathetic. Nicole is the woman 
who loves too well and too unselfishly for her own advan- 
tage. She is conscious of this, but cannot help herself. Her 
one desire is to leave her lover before he leaves her—to 
leave him a warm and tender memory, unclouded by the 
slightest discord, one that will cheer and encourage him in 
all his after-life. She dies on the scaffold, a sacrifice to his 
interests, and thereby to her own. Louison, the illegitimate 
daughter of Sanson, who is fascinated by the guillotine 
without knowing why, is a clever, though gruesome 
character. But there is humour among the _ horrors, 
such as the story of the Revolutionary priest, who had 
tried to reform the Confessional by classing the different 
sins. He hears the confessions thus:—‘On Monday all 
the liars, on Tuesday all the misers,” etc., and is indignant 
that no one comes. MURIEL HARRIS. 





THE CLAIMS OF THE MOTOR ‘BUS. 


PPOSITION toadesirable reform most commonly pro- 

ceeds from mere conservatism or from motives of self- 

interest. The Daily News, which in matters mechanical 
is more conservative than the most decrepit Tory, keeps “The 
Motor ’Bus Bogey” as a standing headline. The Chair- 
man of the Highways Committee of the London County 
Council assumes a “Who is Connie Gilchrist?” attitude 
when a distinguished pioneer of the automobile movement— 
Mr. Scott Montagu—addresses a letter to the Zimes on 
what will shortly become a burning question. And Mr. 
Clifton Robinson, the arch-priest of the electric tramline, 
with a levity which before long he will see good reason to 
regret, compares the motor omnibus to a perambulator. 

The opposition of the Daily News one cannot profess 
to explain; one can only classify it as typically illiberal. 
The attitude of the L.C.C. Highways Committee chairman 
is better understood when it is borne in mind that £3,194,958 
of the ratepayers’ money is invested in tramway systems, 
and the prospect of this colossal investment proving un- 
remunerative is One which is more agreeable to contem- 
plate from a distance than at close quarters. To Mr. Robin- 
son it is no doubt highly unfortunate that the City should 
have been impressed with the future of the motor ‘bus, and 
that financiers are holding their hands where his latest 
schemes of tramway development are concerned. 

Wild statements have been floating about as to a great 
disparity, so-called, between the cost of running motor 
"buses and electric tramcars respectively. The advantage 
on the side of the latter, if we are to believe Mr. Robinson, 
is one of a hundred per cent. It is none the less a fact that 
his figures as to tramways fail altogether to take into 
account the cost of keeping in order the track between the 
rails, and for a given lateral distance beyond—one of the 
few duties which devolve upon tramway monopolists. It is 
regrettable enough that Mr. Robinson cannot provide 
accurate data concerning his own undertakings; it is even 
farcical that he should attempt to define the position where 
motor ’buses are concerned. The utter untrustworthiness of 
his figures under this heading is revealed when it is borne 
in mind that not even the omnibus companies themselves 
who have taken up motor buses can furnish any data as to 
working cost at the present juncture. The movement is 
altogether too new, and the ‘buses have been running for 
too brief a period for anything final as to cost being said 
by friend or foe alike. 
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But so far as presumptive evidence may go, it may 
be said that there is at present no valid reason for supposing 
that the motor ’bus is going to prove one whit more expen- 
sive than the electric tram. Indeed, Colonel R. E. Cromp- 
ton has just prepared, after painstaking analysis, an 
estimate which leads him to conclude that motor ‘buses can 
be worked at a cost which is slightly lower than that of the 
Liverpool electric tramcars, which are in their sixth year 
of existence. And Colonel Crompton knows the bearings 
of this subject as few men can claim to do. 

Cost, nevertheless, is a question of less moment to the 
public, save in those instances where tramways have been 
municipalised. Even here, however, it may be contended 
that the motor ’bus has many advantages over the rail- 
borne car, and already these are so far recognised that one 
may venture to predict that no municipality which has not 
already taken over a tramway will now do so in any part 
of the country. The remainder, including the London 
County Council, must be left to make the best of a bad 
bargain. 

It is the evils of the tramway system in suburban and 
country districts, however, which chiefly require to be faced 
and put down with a strong hand. Mr. Clifton Robinson 
boasts of the many miles of tramlines which he proposes 
to lay down in Surrey, to the spoliation, be it said, of some 
of the best roads and cycling haunts in the county. The 
mischief that the London United Electric Tramways Com- 
pany has already been suffered to create will be looked on 
with amazement by the next generation. The Oxford 
Road, as far as Uxbridge, is already ruined; the Great 
North.Road is being treated in the same fashion, particu- 
larly as a reactionary district council has demanded the 
obnoxious central standards, so dangerous to every form 
of traffic; the Bath Road through Brentford is a by-word 
and a standing record of the scandalous abuse of the trust 
placed in the local authorities. 

Yet, notwithstanding these flagrant examples of 
monopolist appropriation of the highways, powers have 
been gained for further schemes. Indeed, but for the 
advent of the motor “bus and its promise of an ultimate 
relief from tramway tyranny, it is terrible to think of what 
the state of things might have been twenty or thirty years 
hence; for one may be quite sure that, if the tramway 
companies could have their way, they would run their 
rails over every highway in the country. Already they 
have all but killed the most healthful of all pastimes— 
cycling—in the metropolitan area, and if existing schemes 
mature it will be impossible for a London wheelman to 
escape the deadly tramlines within the limits of an out and 
home run on a Saturday afternoon. In wet weather the 
lines are dangerously greasy; in dry weather the wate 
trolley is sent out and makes matters even worse. 

The motor ‘bus, on the other hand, can beat the tram 
at every point, without any monopolist appropriation of 
the best part of the road, and without inflicting hardship 
on any section of the community. It is speedier than the 
tram, because free to vary its course instead of moving on 
fixed lines. For the same reason it is safer, for it can avoid 
an obstacle into which a tramcar would incontinently 
crash. For the same reason, too, it does not dislocate the 
general traffic by a breakdown, whereas a tramcar, if it 
became disabled in a place like Brentford. would cause an 
absolute impasse. In any case, moreover, a broken-down 
tram upsets the entire system, and the spectacle is not un- 
common on the Uxbridge-road of electric cars “hung up 
in scores from this cause alone. The motor ’bus is equally 
at home in town and country alike, and despite its size it 
can beat even a hansom cab in handiness. These facts are 
patent to anyone who will stand in Regent-street for a 
single hour; and, what is more to the point, they have 
already impressed themselves on the public at large, who 
live in hopes of seeing the last of the electric tram. 

C. L. FREESTON. 








THE ORIGINAL COCOA, 
AND A SPECIALITY, 


being distinguished from all others by its invigorating 

nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This Cocoa, 

containing as it does all the substance of the Cocoa Nib, 

maintains its leading position after three-quarters 0 
a Century as 


THE BEST FORM OF COCOA 
FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 
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FRANK T. BULLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


Demy 8vo, 430 pages, cloth gilt, with 40 full-page Illustrations 
by THEO. CARRERAS. 7S. 6d. 


Creatures of the Sea: 


Being the Life Stories of some 
Sea Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


The Speaker says: ‘‘Mr. Bullen has essayed the new method of telling the 
life story of his sea birds, sea beasts, and fishes, with vivid details of their habits 
and environments, in contradistinction to the methods of naturalists of the old 
school of s :pplying a weighty volume of dry facts.” 

The Spectator says:—'' Mr. Ruskin would certainly have rejoiced in Mr. 
Bullen s delightful collection of marine life-histories, informed as they are with 
knowledge and illumined by the creative imagination of the poet.’ 

The Daily News says:—‘* We scarcely knew how thrilling the life-history of 
these sea monsters could be till we read these restrained but intensely illumi- 
nating descriptions, It is a delightful book.” 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. 


Che Cabernacie ; 


Its History and Structure. 
By the Rev. W. SHAW CALDECOTT. 


With Preface by Professor SAycre. With Map and Eighteen 
I!lustrations and Diagrams. 
Professor SAYCE says:—‘‘ It is a very interesting volume.” 
The Guardian says :—‘‘ Lucid illustrations and diagrams accompany the 
letterpress, and the whole book is marked by that boldness and enthusiasm 
which should characterise all Pioneer work.’ 


The Cutzr Rapst says :—** I can well understand the intense application you 
have given to the study of this obscure subject.’ 
The Church Times says :—‘'It is a brilliant piece of work, and clears up 


several points about the Tabernacle which were previously very obscure. In a 
very striking chapter Mr. Caldecott attempts to identify a space enclosed by a 
ruined wall outside the modern village of Er Rameh, near Hebron, with the 
very spot on which ‘ Samuel built an altar to the Lord at Ramah.’ If this view 
is accepted it settles the lyng-disputed site of Ramah. But t does more. It at 

nce overthrows the theory, put torward by the extreme school of Higher Critics, 
that the details connected with the structure of the Tabernacle were invented by 
the post-Exilic Scribe.” 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IN 
PART REWRITTEN BY SAMUEL GC. GREEN, D.D. 


848 pages. 6s, net. 


Che Bible Handbook 


An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. 
By the late JOSEPH ANCUS, D.D. 
PART I. 


THE BIBLE AS A BOOK. 


PART Il. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


The British Weekly says :—‘* This handbook, of more than 800 pages, con- 
tains a mass of information which cannot elsewhere be found in so convenient 
and compact a form.” 

The Times says :—“* It i is a sound and comprehensive book,” 

The Daily News says:—‘* In its new form it will be a valuable aid to the 
Biblical student, and to the intelligent layman who wishes to keep abreast 
of the latest scholarship in the realm of Biblical interpretation.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ It is a marvel of cheapness.’ 








READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Large crown Svo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE STORY OF A 
FAMOUS CHINESE SCHOLAR. 


JAMES LEGGE, 


Missionary and Scholar. 
By his Daughter, HELEN EDITH LECCE. 


With four Portraits (one in Photogravure) and 
Tweive other Illustrations. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
100 BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 


rr. Gs. to 10s. Gd., are published by the 
T.S.” Please ask the Booksellers to show you 





Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books. 





Sir Charles Eliot’s Book. 


THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


By SIR CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS, 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 


Author of ‘‘ Through the Lands of the Serb.” With Illustrations 
and Map. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 








Fourth Impression in the Press. 


THE UNVEILING OF 


LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 153s. nets 





FISCAL BALLADS. By Captain Harry Gra- 


HAM (‘‘Col. D. Streamer”), Author of ‘‘ Ruthless Rhymes 
for Heartless Homes,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 





IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 
His Life and Works. 

By EDWARD J. DENT, Fe low of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Royal 8vo, with 1oo Musical Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


TiIMES.—"* A book which cannot fail to be generally accepted as the authority 
on Searlatti.” 





A NEW AND POWERFUL NOVEL. 


THE SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox-street, W. 








the “R,T.S.” pn publications and write for Catalogues. 

















Second Impression of 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—/he FIRST /MPRESS/ON 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
was sold out befcre publication. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION will be 
ready immediately. With illus- 
trations by ALBERT STERNER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


2}: per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not 
drawn below £100, 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business 
transacted. 
Apply, C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
— SovTHAMPTON BurLpiNes, High Hotsorn, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Bank RATE 2} PER CENT. 

What a perverse Old Lady it is, she of Thread- 
needle Street! Week after week, while the market 
was clamouring for a reduction in the Bank Rate, she 
sat still and said nuffin’, but sweetly smiled on 
borrowers who had to come to her and pay 3} per 
cent. for weekly advances. So people resigned them- 
selves to wait till next month for any concession from 
the hard-hearted creature, and they were too much 
taken by surprise to say thank you when the 
rate came down to 2} per cent. on Thursday. If 
all goes well the odd half will doubtless come 
off before long, and then surely everybody will 
be happy. It is impossible to state with any confidence 
the reasons which have guided the Bank directors in their 
policy,and several factors probably are not known outside 
the Bank parlour. But it certainly looks asthough the 
rate had been maintained to help out the profits for the 
half year, which are only just sufficient to pay a dividend 
of 44 per cent. The reduction may also have been 
deferred for the express purpose of capturing some of 
that German gold which has gone into the Bank’s 
vaults recently, and possibly it was considered desir- 
able to await the Far Eastern developments which now 
seem in process of consummation. But after all the 
question of a change a week or two earlier or later 
would not have been of much interest except for the 
urgency of the demands for it in certain quarters. 


HOARDING THE REVENUE. 

Thanks to the repayment of £2,500,000 Treasury 
Bills on Thursday, the market is now in rather better 
funds, although the call of over a million on Irish Land 
Stock on Friday absorbed a big proportion of the 
amount actually released. The foreign banks, how- 
ever, which are not much affected by the revenue col- 
lections, are brought more into line with their neigh- 
bours by the reduction of the Bank rate, and after the 
turn of the quarter it looks as though the market would 
be flooded with cheap credits. Till then money isbound 
to be tight if the revenue collections are hoarded as 
they have been recently. Last week the total 
paid into the Exchequer was over 4} millions, 
to which income-tax contributed £2,400,000. Expen- 
diture, including £1,500,000 Treasury Bills repaid, 
amounted to £3,884,000, and Exchequer balances 
were swollen to the enormous total of £12,427,000 as 
against £7,906,c0o last year. Yet, in spite of this 
quite unnecessary lock-up of the nation’s money, the two 
millions of Treasury Bills maturing next Friday cannot 
be paid off and are to be renewed for six months. It 
is impossible to account for such vagaries except on 
the ground of crass ignorance and incompetence. But 
perhaps it is rather foolish to look for anything else 
from the people responsible. 


LOMBARD STREET. 

Of £916,000 in gold received from abroad 
£755,000 has been added to the Bank’s Stock, and 
as there was a contraction of quarter of a million in the 
note circulation the reserve is over a million higher at 
close on thirty-one millions. Notwithstanding this, 
and the repayment of £1,500,000 Treasury Bills, 
market balances are £3,667,000 lower owing to the 
redemption from pawn of £3,205,000 ‘‘ other” securi- 
ties and the addition of 41,428,000 to Public deposits. 
‘*Other” deposits are down to less than thirty-eight 
millions as against forty millions a year ago. This 
difference in itself is perhaps scarcely sufficient 
to account for the recent stringency, but its 
importance becomes more significant when studied in 
relation to the Bankers’ Clearing House returns. Last 
week the total clearings amounted to 216 millions, an 
increase of fifty millions over the corresponding period 
in 1904. Since the beginning of the year the clearings 
amount to 40o millions more than last year, and no less 
than 270 millions of this have been added during the 
last six weeks. That represents an enormous expan- 


sion in business of one kind or another, while the basis 
on which it has to be conducted is considerably 
smaller. It is littlke wonder, therefore, that Lombard 
Street finds itself in straitened circumstances, 

Sreapy Markets. 

Taken as a whole, markets have been fairly good 
throughout the week. At times they have had a tired 
appearance and there have been a few nervous tremors 
which show that the position is not quite so 
sound as mere surface indications might lead one 
to believe. But the upward movement is by no 
means exhausted, and in most cases reactions have 
been followed by a speedy recovery. For instance, 
Consols, after some rather sharp fluctuations, are 
a full point better than last week, and the market 
for gilt-edged securities generally has been very good. 
At one time fears of more serious internal disturbances 
in Russia caused pronounced weakness all round, but 
when Saturday and Sunday passed without more than 
the usual amount of shooting, things picked up 
wonderfully. Russian Fours, which had dropped to 
87}, recovered to 88}, and there they have remained 
ever since. It would be interesting to know how 
much that feat has cost the Russian treasury, which 
must be getting very empty if all tales be true. 
The other day it was reported that Russian agents 
had called four millions sterling off the Paris market, 
greatly to the inconvenience of the Bourse, and that 
would not have been done except from sheer necessity. 
Meantime, the news from the Far East is of the 
gloomiest, and I can scarcely believe that France regards 
the increased prospect of peace as sufficient compensa- 
tion for a crushing defeat of her ally. Still, she would 
probably rather raise an indemnity than another war 
loan. It is interesting to note that during the past 
tweive months while Japanese stocks have risen ten 
points Russian have fallen eight. 

KarriR MARKET TROUBLES. 

While other markets have been enjoying a real 
good time, Kaffirs have been plunged in despondency. 
Some nasty, unkind Frenchman actually took it into his 
head to work out the intrinsic value of Wemmers and 
Ferreiras, and the result of his calculations knocked 
the prices down a full point or more. Of course, ‘‘ the 
shop” hastened to the rescue and bid for enough shares 
to raise the quotations a fraction, but the mischief has 
been done and confidence once shaken cannot easily be 
restored. Besides, other prices may be scrutinised 
in the same way with equally unpleasant consequences. 
Never mind; the gold output for February is to be 
quite up to the January level in spite of Chinese holli- 
days and fewer working days, and a great many people 
are earnestly praying for that promised boom. 
SuccessFUL New Issues. 

Messrs. Speyer Brothers have been wonderfully 
successful with their recent issues, and their good for- 
tune did not desert them over the tube Debentures 
offered last week. The total involved was two 
millions — £1,200,000 for the Great Northern, 
Piccadilly, and Brompton and £800,000 for the 
Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead. The issue 
price was 97 in each case for 4 per cent. stock, and the 
applications covered the amount several times over the 
first day the lists were open. Messrs. Speyer have now 
offered the Rand Water Board loan of £3,400,000, 
which is assured a favourable reception. The stock 
carries 4 per cent., and at par it seems a sound 
investment, the security being ample. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE. 

This magnificent business grows apace and the 
invested funds now exceed £55,000,000. Last year in 
the ordinary branch policies were issued tor close on 
seven millions. In the industrial branch the premiums 
received amounted practically to six millions and the 
number of policies in force at the end of the year was 
15,577,000. It is an amazing total, and all the more 
wonderful when we are told that the average duration 
ofa policy is 10} years. LoMBARD. 

















